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Preface 



THIS BOOK IS FOR THE MOST PART AN EXPANSION OF AN 

essay by the same title which appeared originally in the 
1953-1954 Winter issue of The American Scholar. The 
suggestion of a friend to undertake this expansion en- 
couraged me to do what had up to that time been no 
more than an attractive but vagrant notion, namely, to 
develop the general ideas of that essay more fully, to ex- 
plore their specific implications, and to indicate more 
concretely what I meant to be included in "education for 
privacy." In doing this I hoped by way of a by-product 
to correct some misconceptions of my intentions in 
writing the essay which had come to my attention, for 
example, that it was my purpose to present a brief for 
the ruggedeconomich^ 
of an earlier day. 
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In this preface to the new venture I should also like 
to anticipate, and try to counter, J:wo comments which 
some readers will surely make. The first is that this book 
is concerned only with a half-truth, or with half of the 
truth. This is to zyjreat extent true. But as I explained 
in the essay, my justification for this is the fact that the 
other* and it may be the better, half of the truth, has IrT 
our day had all the attention, or at least much too much 
of it. What I am trying to do is to correct an overempha- 
sis and tojbjdance the equation. Moreover, not only is 
recognition of the importance of the other half of the 
truth present by implication throughout most of the book 
but this importance is specifically considered in the final 
chapter, as the patient reader will discover. 

It is also quite likely that some readers will insist that 
in this book I am doing exactly what I am so consistently 
criticizing in others, namely, tryingjto improve my fellow- 
men. This too cannot be categorically denied. It may be 
an example of a claim made by a school of philosophers 
that every general idea, if forced far enough, will devour 
itself. There is however this difference between my pre- 
sumptions ajjd procedures ag4 those of the reformer: I 
am indeed pointing out a need for improvemenTfbut I 
am Ieavin^jh^sor^ability for the selection ofjihe par- 
ticular;ways and mean^jFor meetmgjthis need to the indi- 
vidual himself. In short, I am advocating self-education, 
not advocating the acceptance of specific educational 
prescriptions of my own. It is a basic assumption of edu- 
cation for privacy that evgi^indiy^ must accomplish 

"~ 



This indirectly suggests the question of the relation of 
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this kind of self-education to formal education. Although 
every subject in the programs of our schools, colleges, 
and universities makes some contribution to education 
for privacy, it is the group of subjects which we call the 
humanities which are the most productive. For at least 
those educational objectives of the humanities which are 
characterized as "liberal" are practically identical with 
those of the kind of self-education with which this book 
is concerned. 

I am indebted to a considerable number of persons, 
colleagues, friends, and strangers, for helpful comments 
on the American Scholar essay. I have sought to profit by 
them in the writing of this book. I am especially grateful 
to my wife for her unflagging interest in the project and 
for her help in the composition of the manuscript and its 
preparation for publication. Finally, I wish to thank the 
editors of The American Scholar for their kindness in 
permitting me to use the title and the material of the 
original essay. 

ML t. H. 



ONE 

My own destiny made and mended here, not yours. 

Thoreau 



EXISTENCE^ SAID A GREAT PHILOSOPHER, is _AN UNEARNED 
gift and an imposed predicament. For most of us it is 
now the one thing and then the other. The newborn 
infant protests its unceremonious ejection into the world 
with a loud wail. A few years later, however, it finds life 
thoroughly enjoyable and can hardly get enough of it. 

The feeling that life is a predicament and that one has 
been imposed upon comes later. It is the result of a num- 
ber of troubling discoveries. Our parents turn out to be 
backward and old-fashioned and an obstacle to the free 
exploration of life's possibilities. Obscure and often con- 
flicting private desires pull us hither and thither and 
keep us emotionally upset. The world around us doesn't 
make sense, especially the people in it. It is not only dif- 
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ficult to know what is true and good and right but, when 
this is clear for the moment, we find it difficult to act ac- 
cordingly. "After sixty or seventy years of growing as- 
tonishment/' says Henry Adams, looking back on the 
whole adventure, "the mind wakes to find itself looking 
blankly into the void of death." 

In every period of human history men, individually 
and collectively, have tried to decide what to do with the 
gift of life and how to escape from its predicaments. For 
help and guidance they have at various times looked to 
their God, to nature, to their fellowmen, and to them- 
selves. In our own times we seem to put most of our 
trust in our fellowmen. For this is the era of "social- 
mindedness," of intense and farflung concern by people 
for the troubles of their neighbours. This is the era of 
indiscriminate allegiance to all good causes. 

External evidence of this generous disposition is to be 
found in the presence about us of countless organizations 
devoted to the solution of human problems, private and 
public. The purposes of these organizations range from 
the improvement of some small fraction of mankind in 
one respect or another to the eventual establishment of 
"one (perfect) world." Some, like labor unions, are con- 
cerned for the good of their members only; some, like 
missionary societies, focus their attention only on non- 
members; still others, like the Communists, are organ- 
ized to improve both, that is to say, the entire human 
race. If the purpose is limited, or eccentric, or unpopu- 
lar or too specific the cause will find few supporters; 
if it is rich in promise, timely, popular and somewhat 
vaguely conceived it may draw millions to its support. 
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The former projects are likely to have only a brief mo- 
ment in the sun; the latter are sure to develop great 
momentum and to make a considerable stir in the world. 
The state of the nation or of the world, the conditions 
of everyday existence, the dignity and reputation of the 
leadership, the eloquence of the advocates, these and 
other human factors also play a part in determining the 
life-span, the current influence, and the after-effects of 
these organizations. 

The intentions of the promoters of these enterprises 
can in general be said to be good, though the potential 
beneficiaries sometimes are quite unsympathetic towards 
them; in fact, not infrequently they find the efforts to 
improve their lot unwelcome and strongly resist them. 
They even organize counter-movements, more in line 
with their own tastes and ambitions, and sometimes even 
undertake to reform the reformers. This is usually not 
the case when the intent is clearly humanitarian and un- 
selfish. Organized efforts to eliminate or reduce disease, 
poverty, and crime, to correct injustice, and to extend 
the benefits of education are applauded and supported 
by all except a misguided few. Interest in these causes 
and devotion to them are widespread in contemporary 
society and even the worst misanthrope would hesitate 
to deny that in this respect mankind has made substantial 
moral progress. 

However, in our own lifetime organized socialminded- 
ness has gone far beyond the promotion of these tradi- 
tional good causes. It has branched out in many new 
directions and gone into the high-ways and by-ways to 
find new beneficiaries. There are organizations which 
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are determined to change the living habits of their fel- 
lowmen in respect to food, drink, and clothing; some- 
times they are so determined as to insist that laws must 
be passed to enforce their opinions. In the realm of the 
spirit, there are those whose purpose it is to induce us 
to take a different road to salvation than that which we 
are currently following. Propaganda to have larger fami- 
lies is offset by propaganda to have smaller ones. There 
are hundreds of clubs and societies whose purpose it is 
to "lift the cultural level of the community/' or of some 
specific part of it. Numerous clubs (for women only) 
pursue this aim in the most pleasant circumstances and 
with the least amount of individual effort. Listening 
to book reviews, for example, relieves the members of 
the laborious task of reading the books themselves. It 
does not matter what you favor or oppose in the way of 
change in your fellowmen, somewhere you can find en- 

^ ^KBEHlWU^WM^f-*-" """I"""" > -*. _ u ,,,,, v , - " ' 

thusiasm for your cause already organized, if not in- 
corporated. If not, with a little effort you can locate 
people who will be glad to join you in promoting it. 

The interests of these private social-improvement or- 
ganizations are not exclusively domestic, however. There 
are numerous societies which undertake to support the 
practical dollar-diplomacy of the government with care- 
fully planned theoretical instruction of foreign peoples 
in the principles of democracy. In many nations beside 
our own there are societies whose purpose it is to make 
their nationals as well as those of other countries inter- 
nationally-minded. In the area of creating international 
goodwill the most surprising recent domestic develop- 
ment is undoubtedly the announcement of a charm 
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school for tourists. This is no doubt a reflection, though 
a minor and superficial one, of the great and widespread 
faith which Americans have in formal education as a 
means to social improvement. This faith is of course 
shared and encouraged by educators; in fact, a teacher 
is really a person who cannot be disillusioned in respect 
to the educability of his fellowmen. Human improve- 
ment on the widest scale possible is the official task of 
the teaching profession. Taken as a group, educators 
offer instruction in almost everything of which the 
human being is ignorant at birth. Their devotion to 
their task, and their endurance of the hardships and dis- 
appointments of their profession manifest the vitality 
of their belief that they are helping their fellowmen to 
acquire useful knowledge and moral wisdom, success 
and fame, security and happiness. It was no doubt these 
characteristics that prompted the Roman philosopher, 
Seneca, to remark slyly that "a schoolmaster should have 
an atmosphere of awe and walk wonderingly, as if he 
were amazed at being himself." 

It has been the traditional assumption of teaching 
since the beginning of time that the purpose of education 
is the improvement of the individual pupil. This was to 
be accomplished by preparing him for public life by 
training him for a profession or a vocation, and for 
private life by developing him "culturally." Given a 
well educated individual, it was assumed that society 
would indirectly benefit by this and be the better for his 
presence. But some modern educators have come to feel 
that this is much too slow and indirect a way of im- 
proving society and have devised a short-cut, namely, 
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the formal and systematic education of social-improvers. 
Every university now has either complete programs or 
scattered courses designed to educate students in the 
techniques of social betterment. If the emphasis is not 
inherently in the letter of the course, it is embodied in 
the spirit of the instruction. At every commencement 
our institutions of higher education turn out hundreds 
of social analysts and social workers trained to help others 
to improve themselves, either through private or public 
agencies; in short, professionally prepared to save ordi- 
nary people considerable effort and trouble in working 
out their own salvation. 

The most remarkable contemporary flowering of so- 
cialrnindedness, however, has been in the area of gov- 
ernment. In many countries the participation of govern- 
ment in social reform or amelioration has increased far 
beyond any point attained in the past and far beyond 
what some politicians and laymen consider proper. This 
has been due in part to a gradual change in the concep- 
tions of the proper functions of government; in part it 
has been due to the pressure of circumstances. A World 
War followed by a crippling economic depression bred 
social malconditions which were so extensive and so im- 
mediately threatening that they could not be allowed 
to continue and correct themselves, as had been, more 
or less, public policy and private expectation in the past. 
These demoralizing conditions were of such dimensions, 
moreover, that their correction was clearly beyond the 
power of private organizations. The government there- 
fore took charge. 

And nowhere, at least in the world company of de- 
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mocracies, did a government take over the administra- 
tion of social welfare more rapidly and on a grander 
scale than in the United States of America. Billions of 
dollars were appropriated and hundreds of laws were 
passed; dozens of administrative bureaus were estab- 
lished; and volumes of directives were promulgated. So 
many social science professors, social workers, personnel 
and employment experts, recreation directors, together 
with their supporting casts, were brought to Washing- 
ton that government buildings burst at the seams. Scof- 
fers quipped that every sociologist who could read and 
write was in Washington. Certainly never before in 
history had there been such a concentration of people 
in one place with no other business than to direct the 
everyday lives of their fellowmen. 

Of course, since socialmindedness had become official 
in high places, and since the expense was borne by the 
public treasury, it was only natural that enthusiasm 
should run away with some of those whom it enlivened. 
Thus there was a brief period when "coordinators" were 
appointed whose function it was to organize and direct 
square dancing, quoit pitching, and other recreations on 
a national scale. To be sure, these extravagances were 
pounced upon and never forgotten by those who were 
opposed on principle to socialmindedness in govern- 
ment. The important and enduring result of this period, 
however, was the development in the great mass of the 
citizens, and especially in the less privileged, of the ex- 
pectation that the government would forever continue 
to be so interested in the solution of their private prob- 
lems. 
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One contemporary government (which some ultra- 
socialminded people for a time mistook for a democ- 
racy) promised to do this on a world scale and thereby 
make the efforts of the democracies look like the weakest 
of half-measures and their administration like amateur 
bungling. For during this same period the Communist 
party was enforcing a plan for the complete and perma- 
nent redirection of human life according to a formula 
which its founding fathers claimed to have discovered 
concealed in physical matter and demonstrated in human 
history. This conception was only slightly more expan- 
sive than that of its onetime competitor, the National 
Socialist party. The members of the latter proposed to 
clear up the confusion and disorder in the world by 
separating the superior race from the inferior races, that 
is to say, the leaders from the followers, the masters from 
the slaves. Both leaders and followers of these parties, 
but especially the leaders, were convinced that they were 
simply promoting a cosmic purpose, inherent in the 
nature of things. In consequence, their universal social- 
mindedness seemed to obligate them to rid the world of 
those individuals who were too ignorant to recognize this 
purpose or too stupid to cooperate with its (self-selected) 
representatives. Such liquidation is of course intended 
to promote the good of the survivors, which, as someone 
has remarked, seems like a return to cannibalism, the 
practitioners of which disposed of their neighbours for 
the same reason. 



is based upon 



a natural tendency to assume that they are always much 
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worse off than ourselves. Being convinced of this, it is 
even more flattering to assume that we know better how 
their condition can be improved than they do them- 
selves. We feel sure that we can show them how to make 
a better living, how to get along better with other people, 
how to become more cultured, and how to straighten out 
their thinking even how better to enjoy their leisure. 
It is no wonder that this occupation with the improve- 
ment of others generates within us such a warm sense of 
virtue. Eor does not religion require that each of us shall 
be his brother's keeper and aren't we being exactly that 
when we try to improve him? 

This comfortable feeling is enhanced by the fact that 
while so occupied we forget the other Biblical injunc- 
tion, the one, namely, about taking notice of the beam 
in our own eye. Oliver Wendell Holmes once remarked 
that since the clergy rarely hear any sermons except 
those which they preach at others they may themselves 
possibly lapse into a state of quasi-heathenism. Occupa- 
tion withjour own shortcomings is disturbing and dis- 
organizing: it actually makes us neurotic, that is, sick. 
Since we can be Abjective : abou^the^goubles of Qthei^ 
we take ajrrmch healthier mental attitude towards them. 
Says Richard Ray Kirk with rare honesty: 

My sins no more perplex me, 

No longer tease and vex me; 

To make me hourly hate them 

And labor to abate them; 

My neighbours* now enrage me 

And busily engage me; 

As for my own, I flout them, 

And think no more about them. 
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This is what the psychologists call "compensation" and 
explains why your whole-hearted reformer usually seems 
so satisfied with himself. 

Another suspicious though pleasant by-product of oc- 
cupation with the improvement of our fellowmen is the 
sense of power that comes from directing the lives of 
others. If our prescription for social improvement is a 
timely and popular one, hundreds of people will asso- 
ciate themselves with us in the enterprise and in no time 
we will be directing an organization of improvers, and 
thus become a leader of leaders. A real genius at this 
kind of leadership will have the imagination to conceive 
an improvement scheme of such wide appeal as to enlist 
thousands of disciples and win countless numbers of fol- 
lowers. He may even succeed, like Hitler, in becoming 
the Fuehrer of his country, or, like Lenin, the revered 
prophet and director of a world revolution. 

It is in the mentality of the professional reformer and 
of the hyper-socialminded that we also find the explana- 
tion of their characteristic resentment to opposition or 
indifference on the part of those whom they have se- 
lected as beneficiaries. How can one be tolerant o un- 
willingness to be improved? Reformers develop this 
same sensitivity towards one another. Even educators 
become antagonistic over professional differences as to 
how the ignorant should be rendered less so. Note the 
bitterness which develops between rival reform groups. 
Political leaders fall out, quarrel, and conspire to injure 
one another in their unselfish efforts to save the country. 
Human beings have killed one another in the mass on 
the authority of religion. 
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Habitual followers also have their characteristic men- 
tality. Whereas leaders have too little modesty, followers 
have too much. The development of the typical attitude 
and behavior of the follower is to a large extent ex- 
plained by the fact that it is easier to be helped by others 
than to help oneself. The more difficult the personal 
problems, the greater the temptation to turn to others 
for their solution. Religious people cast their burdens 
upon the Lord, even those which they could well bear 
themselves. If their faith has become weak or purely 
formalistic, or non-existent, they turn to society as a 

substitute for Providence. 

* # * 

To come to full bloom the leader and follower men- 
talities require cross-fertilization. "Organizations" fur- 
nish the most extensive and most favorable opportunity 
for this, for they are the natural habitat of the social- 
minded. The prevalence and popularity of all kinds of 
organizations is in part due to what old-fashioned psy- 
chologists used to call the gregarious instirtct, the native 
tendency of a human being to find pleasure in the com- 
pany of his fellows. For some people it is enough merely 
to be together. There are men and women who go regu- 
larly to church just for the company, in which case social 
contact is likely to constitute the total essence of their 
religious life. 

Most of us find pleasure in cooperative activity. Young 
and oISTJke to sing together and to play musical instru- 
ments in concert. To be part of a crowd of spectators at 
an athletic contest and to join in a roaring cheer or a 
howl of protest gratifyingly steps up private excitement. 
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In such large company and under such conditions private 
inhibitions disappear and we can freely let ourselves go. 
Half the fun of a student riot is simply the enjoyment of 
being noisy and rebellious in the carefree company of 
hundreds of fellow students of alma mater, even though 
most of them are strangers to one another. Although 
enforced military service is an unwelcome interruption 
of the real business of living and not without danger to 
one's career, many young men temporarily find some 
degree of compensation in the pleasure of drills and 
parades, in the heavy tramp of a thousand feet on the 
turf, in the "feel" of a company marching in close order 
to stirring band music, and in the execution of an in- 
tricate group maneuver. Even onerous or boring work 
becomes less so if performed in company. "All the world 
loves a lover/' "Misery (as well as joy) loves company," 
"Many hands make light work" (lightening the mental as 
well as the physical burden) these and dozens of other 
proverbs in every language attest to the satisfactions 
which we derive from working and playing together. 

To be sure, the members of an organization are bound 
together by more than the pleasures of companionship; 
they are united by their common interest in the "cause" 
to which the organization is committed. In a highly or- 
ganized and competitive society loyalty to such a cause 
in the "person" of the organization may be a matter of 
self-defense. Neither the laborer nor the industrialist 
can do much by himself to protect his income or his 
privileges; but by the simple act of combining with his 
fellows each becomes part of a powerful economic, social, 
and political force. The more essential the purpose of 
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an organization, the more important it is for the individ- 
ual to belong. In some institutions membership is in 
fact compulsory. A man cannot escape being a "citizen" 
of a nation. He may refuse to vote but he must nonethe- 
less pay taxes: that is, membership dues. And he must 
obey the law. 

Organizations themselves are therefore powerful gen- 
erators of socialmindedness. In properly selected com- 
pany, socialmindedness becomes autointoxicating. Life 
in the organization stimulates enthusiasm, not only for 
the particular organization involved but for the virtue 
of organization in general. Meeting regularly with vet- 
eran enthusiasts in the organization soon warms the new 
member to the cause. The constant talk about aims and 
ideals, about wrongs and injustices, excites the imagina- 
tion so that gradually not only do the corporate purposes 
come to seem more and more important and desirable 
but the chances of realization seem to be steadily im- 
proving. 

It is the vision of these benefits that leads the individ- 
ual to forget the price he must pay for them, which is 
the right to decide for himself how his life is to be lived. 
The human mind is like the human body: lack of exer- 
cise of its vital functions results in their degeneration. 
When people get the habit of depending too much on 
others to solve their problems for them, as they do when 
they join numerous organizations, they lose the capacity 
of applying thought and imagination in private analysis 
and solution. The general result, for both leaders and 
followers, is the demoralization of the individual as a 
private person. 
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At birth and at death, and every instant in between, 
everybody is an individual. It would be difficult to find 
a sane man or woman who would deny this. Even the 
most self-effacing person, if he has anything human left 
in him, will ultimately resent being treated as if he were 
not a person. He may in self-defense withdraw com- 
pletely within himself, like a turtle, but turn your back 
on him and he will come alive and promptly reassert his 
individuality. 

Everybody has his own body and his own mind. The 
"spirit" of every person is always the spirit of some par- 
ticular body. When we say that a man does not know his 
own mind and that somebody has to make it up for him, 
we still imply that it is his own mind which has to be 
made up. We talk about a group mind and social con- 
sciousness, about the health or sickness of a nation, about 
the birth of a society and its growing pains. But these 
are all figures of speech. An idea occurs to an individ- 
ual mind, even when it occurs to a great number of minds 
at the same time. Joys and pains are experienced by in- 
dividuals. Who ever heard of a societal stomach-ache? 
People may be said to be converted in the mass but it is 
the individual souls that must be saved. "The public 
welfare" means nothing at all if it does not refer to the 
welfare of all or the majority of the individuals who 
constitute the public. To demand commitment to "the 
public good" as distinct from the good of individuals is, 
in Sydney Smith's words, "as much as to say that all the 
crew ought to have the general welfare of the ship so 
much at heart that no sailor should ever pull any par- 
ticular rope or handle any individual sail." For the well- 
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intentioned such terms are pleasing idealizations; for 
conniving leaders they are protective coloring. 

A great audience may be said to applaud a symphonic 
performance en masse; if the members had not individ- 
ually applauded, such a statement would be meaning- 
less. An organization can be disbanded and cease to 
exist, but the individual members who composed it are 
just as alive as ever and can, if they like, organize a so- 
ciety with an altogether different common purpose and, 
in consequence, with a different "group mind" and "so- 
cial disposition." In a democratic state, presidents and 
senators and representatives come and go; but the indi- 
vidual citizens who elected and then discarded them re- 
main to repeat the process. This is true even when a 
form of government is abolished. 

Hitler conceived his brutal and tragic scheme of world 
domination in his own perverted mind, and, it will be 
remembered, in the seclusion of a prison. Lenin felt sure 
that he personally, together with a few equally enlight- 
ened individuals, had correctly discerned the dialectical 
principle in history which assured the coming of the 
world revolution of the proletariat. The locus of the 
creative power of the artist is in his own body and mind 
and heart. Artistic geniuses have invariably been strong 
individualists, often indifferent or antagonistic to their 
social environment and isolated from their contempo- 
raries. The religious leader who claims to be speaking 
for his God does so on the authority of a revelation which 
he has personally received or which he has personally 
interpreted. 

Moral responsibility, too, must in the final analysis be 
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individual responsibility. To assign it to a part or all of 
human society would mean complete moral chaos. Even 
when a whole nation is held guilty of a crime against 
humanity, punishment can be meted out only to selected 
individuals. The leaders are usually personally blamed, 
and not without justification, for as leaders they rep- 
resent the highest concentration of individual guilt. In 
business, individual responsibility can be avoided by 
establishing the legal fiction of a corporation and this 
could in a sense be considered as an example of the ab- 
sence of individual responsibility. A moment's thought 
will make it clear, however, that either responsibility is 
non-existent in the case of a corporation or the individ- 
ual members of the corporation must bear the moral re- 
sponsibility for its actions jointly. If there were no 
individuals to begin with there would not need to be, 
indeed, there could not be, a corporation. 

The strongest and most dramatic affirmation of in- 
dividuality is represented by the suicide and the hermit. 
Each seeks to escape from a life which he can no longer 
endure. The tragic irony of suicide lies in the fact that 
it is a final desperate affirmation: the self affirms its 
individuality by wilfully destroying itself. The hermit, 
too, commits a kind of suicide, but in his case it is so- 
cial suicide. The presence of other individuals is more 
than he can stand. The hermit is the complete opposite 
of the professional reformer, and the "joiner," He gives 
a demonstration of the attainment of the upper limit of 
self-reliance. 

The fact that every human being is an individual im- 
plies that every human being is in some respect different 
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from everybody else. To say, as we often do, that we 
cannot tell two individuals apart is already to have as- 
serted that they are two separate individuals. Ants in a 
hill and bees in a hive are "regimented," and their be- 
havior seems completely standardized; so much so that 
it appears to be automatic and to exclude all freedom of 
choice. Compare this with the freedom enjoyed by mem- 
bers of a democratically organized society: not only is 
there wide latitude allowed a member in the conception 
and performance of his duties but he is free to try to 
change the rules or even to withdraw from the group and 
chart his own course. 

The social justification of these individualistic privi- 
leges is to be found in the basic doctrine that it is the 
function of any organization of human beings to pro- 
mote the realization of the needs, desires, and interests 
of the individual members. Only such restrictions are 
acceptable as are necessary to effect this common objec- 
tive. The purpose of a traffic light is not to limit the 
freedom of the automobile driver for the sake of en- 
forcing a law but for the purpose of assuring his safety 
and that of his fellow drivers. Laws are not made for 
the good of the government but for the good of the 
governed. No matter how we may disagree about how 
individual freedom should be regulated by law, we are 
agreed that such regulation is intended for the benefit 
of the individual. 

The same is true for non-political organizations in 
every sphere of human interest which individuals join 
entirely of their own free wilL A worker joins a labor 
organization because he expects to benefit by it, and the 
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manufacturer joins his kind of organization for the same 
reason. Neither accepts subsequent limitations on his 
individual freedom because he simply wants to delegate 
authority to the organization or to its leaders but be- 
cause he hopes by this delegation to further one or more 
of his own purposes. This is true even when his purpose 
is the improvement of his fellowmen. It is true even 
when he is so intensely socialminded as to want to "sacri- 
fice himself for the good of the whole/' 

Since his actions, if they are conscious, must in the 
last analysis be personally motivated, he cannot escape 
their effects on himself* The social improver not only 
enjoys the virtuous feeling which his socialmindedness 
arouses in him but also the contemplation of the as- 
sumed desirable public consequences. If these conse- 
quences are disappointing or definitely undesirable, the 
reformer must accept the responsibility, in whole or in 
part, or he must find some face-saving explanation. No 
man can wholly or permanently abdicate as an individ- 
ual; no man can wholly escape from himself. No other 
human being, no organization, can solve all of the indi- 
vidual's problems for him. Socialmindedness can never 
be a substitute for private-mindedness, either for those 
who offer or those who accept its benefits. 

This is the reason why joining an organization is no 
way of escape from problems. It is, as a matter of fact, 
a sure way to acquire new ones. To join an organization 
is a public avowal of views which one could have kept 
reasonably private. If these views are unpopular, mem- 
bership involves one in controversy with individuals and 
organizations which oppose them. The official contacts 
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with leaders and fellowmembers, the private impact of 
their personalities, the demands of the constitution and 
by-laws, all may generate new stresses and strains within 
the consciousness of the individual member. A man who 
joins a church now has his minister and his fellowmem- 
bers as well as his God to deal with. The proverbial 
"yes-man" easily accommodates himself to his new social 
environment and is smoothly absorbed; but the con- 
genital dissenter, finding his opportunities and tempta- 
tions to disagree with his fellowmen greatly increased, is 
a social misfit, and is likely to contribute to the creation 
rather than to the solution of problems. 

An individual of judicious mind and cautious temper- 
ament, although in sympathy with the general commit- 
ments of his organization, is sometimes made uncom- 
fortable by its official dogmatism or by the extremism 
and intolerance of some of its members. It is sometimes 
much easier to agree with a person if one does not have 
to associate with him. On being asked whether he was 
a theist or an atheist, a wise old philosopher is said to 
have remarked that he would not mind being called a 
theist if it weren't for the theists, and he wouldn't mind 
being called an atheist if it weren't for the atheists. 
Thoughtful persons become restive in the company of 
people whose claims to truth and righteousness are too 
broad, or too emphatic. Such was no doubt the provo- 
cation which led Thomas Jefferson to say, in a letter, 
"If I could not go to heaven but with a party, I would 
not go there at all." 

The leadership type of joiner, to be sure, presents a 
different type of picture. In organizational life he is in 
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his element, provided that he eventually works his way 
to the top. Some leaders are natural extroverts for whom 
people are things to work with and objections are things 
to overcome. Success in these activities is likely to stifle 
if not completely suppress any tendency to self-analysis 
and self-criticism. The leader may even develop the de- 
lusion that he has risen above concern for his personal 
problems. But if he is not completely insensitive, and 
pathologically indifferent to the opinions and attitudes 
of his fellowmen, he is likely sooner or later to be rudely 
awakened from this comfortable state of mind; for the 
position of leadership creates characteristic problems. 

Henry Adams's complaining remark, "A friend in 
power is a friend lost," strikes both ways. If in power 
for long the sensitive leader may begin to suffer from a 
depressing loneliness for which all his honors are but 
poor compensation. The successful leader may suddenly 
have his confidence shaken by the defection of followers, 
especially if this involves intimate friends or members 
of his own family. Such an experience is likely to breed 
doubt in the mind of all but the extreme megalomaniac 
and deflate the cherished assumption of having risen 
above the weaknesses of ordinary men. 

Finally, when professional disaster overtakes him and 
his followers depose him, his private personality is put 
to the severest strain of all. For now it is a question of 
what there is within him for his ego to feed upon, what 
satisfactions are available to compensate him for his loss 
of power and glory, and with what "humble" tasks he 
can occupy himself now that he has been deprived of the 
authority to direct the lives of his fellowmen. 
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In some such fashion every thoughtful and sensitive 
person is likely to be brought face to face with himself. 
It matters not whether he is a leader or a follower, 
whether he is rich or poor, whether he is a success or a 
failure; whether he has become a noted public figure or 
has withdrawn into the obscurity of his own private cave; 
some time or another he is likely to be forced to take an 
inventory of his private possessions. Some time he will 
be forced to take his own measure of himself. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say "of what is left of him- 
self." 

A man may lose his money or his business, his posi- 
tion or his reputation, his friends or his supporters. He 
may lose his health or his freedom of movement. But he 
may also lose his courage and confidence, his enthusi- 
asm and his faith, his certainties and his convictions. 
There may even come a time when everything he does 
loses its meaning and life tastes as ashes in the mouth. 
The world is dead, and, were it not for the fact that his 
body is alive, he would be dead too. 

At such times human beings are reduced to their naked 
selves. It is a surprising as well as disillusioning experi- 
ence. The leader will be disorganized by the unexpected 
weakness of his ego and the follower by its unexpected 
vitality. In such crises we must face the music alone. 
There is nothing for it but to take an inventory of our 
private resources. Each of us must, so to speak, look into 
his mirror and say to himself, "Come now, let's have this 
out. Just what is wrong with me?" The success and even 
the possibility of an eventual reorganization and redi- 
rection of his life will initially depend upon what he 
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discovers within himself, upon the extent to which he is 
inwardly prepared to face the loss of his public posses- 
sions. 

# # # 

Human experience, of the great man and of the 
humble, has made it abundantly clear what private re- 
sources a man needs to organize, or to reorganize, his 
life. They are the private ways in which he has adapted 
himself to life. He must, in the first place, have come to 
some conclusions in his thinking concerning his relations 
to the world in which he lives: to physical nature, to 
his fellowmen, and to whatever power he believes to be 
directing the great drama of existence. In terms of what 
power or force, natural or supernatural, does he account 
for physical nature in its friendly as well as in its ugly 
moods? How does he account for the apparently sense- 
less loss of a loved one, for the public catastrophes which 
men bring upon society, for the slaughter of millions 
of human beings in the never-ending wars and persecu- 
tions which leaders foment and followers execute? If 
he believes that everything that happens in the world is 
controlled by some supernatural being, how can he make 
this being intelligible to himself? What the thoughtful 
individual needs first of all, therefore, is order among 
his ideas, an inclusive, long-range, dependable order, an 
order which will not be wrecked or seriously upset by 
private or public crises. In short, the first resource that 
a man must have within himself, to call on when neces- 
sary, is a "philosophy of life." 

To be sure, we need to do something else about life 
than to think about it; we must participate in it. We 
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must act as well as think. If we are to act intelligently, 
as rational human beings should, our life of action, too, 
must be orderly. To assure this order, we must have 
settled on certain definite standards of conduct and 
firmly established them in our daily behavior. Ac- 
cepting for the time being the adequacy of the word 
conscience, let us say that a man without a conscience is 
like a ship without a navigator. Conscience in this sense 
is an inner resource without which a man's life will be 
prey to every private impulse and every public influence. 
Without conscience a man's life will not make sense, 
either to himself or to an observer. Nor is it likely to be 
a happy life, for moral disorder is one of the most com- 
mon and important sources of inner confusion and dis- 
content. 

And this suggests another important private resource, 
emotional stability. Although we have much too little 
exact knowledge of the part played by the emotions in 
the inner drama of the human personality, we know that 
emotional disorder is both a symptom and a cause. The 
problem is where and how to break into this vicious 
circles. Fortunate is the man who, as we say, has his 
emotions under control. If such control is habitual it 
brings order into emotional life and produces equa- 
nimity and serenity. This is a private resource which 
protects us against the exhausting effects of the count- 
less minor irritations of life as well as against the 
demoralizing shocks of its occasional tragedies and mis- 
fortunes. 

Another invaluable private resource is the ability to 
live entertainingly with oneself. The more leisure a man 
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has, the more time he has to be bored. When we are 
bored, our imagination is at loose ends; if we do not 
provide it with something healthy with which to occupy 
itself, it may begin playing us tricks. Nothing so easily 
and pleasantly meets the need of occupation for leisure 
time as the appreciation and practice of the arts. The 
arts, each in its own unique way, contribute to the full- 
ness and richness of life. The man who has discovered 
this for himself has a private resource upon which he 
can call at will and one which will rarely if ever fail him. 

He who has acquired a general understanding of the 
world, who has brought lasting moral order into his 
private and public conduct, who has established sub- 
stantial and steady control over his emotions, and who 
has developed rewarding and trustworthy ways of filling 
his leisure hours has accumulated a store of inner pos- 
sessions which effectively equip him for life. Such a 
man has been "educated for privacy." 

When a thoughtful and sensitive individual comes 
face to face with himself in a great crisis and discovers 
that he does not have these resources he is literally lost 
in the world. If such a crisis comes late in life, as is the 
rule rather than the exception, there is no time to acquire 
these resources. They cannot be bought or borrowed; 
nor can they be produced on order for the emergency. 
They are like savings, the result of long and patient ac- 
cumulation. Intellectual or spiritual resources, call them 
what we will, are always the product of a long period of 
education, and for a large part, of $tf//-education. This 
is the kind of education in which we look to our own 
improvement rather than the improvement of others. 
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It is exactly this kind of education for privacy that the 
current enthusiasm for socialmindedness is leading us to 
neglect. It is indeed time for us to take a critical look at 
the constantly expanding concern of our time with lead- 
ership, guidance, and social therapy; at the proliferation 
of movements and organizations and societies for every 
imaginable purpose; at the premature identification and 
romantic inflation of children as ' 'future teachers," ' 'fu- 
ture preachers," and "future leaders" of the state or na- 
tion; at the general increase in easy and often lighthearted 
shifting of responsibility from the individual to the 
school, the church, and society, and, on a larger scale, to 
the government. 

For it is quite possible that there is some direct causal 
connection between these forms of behavior and certain 
disturbing social phenomena which seem to be develop- 
ing concomitantly with them. Amidst the babel of pre- 
scriptions for social improvement there is the increase, 
in everyday conversation as well as in the public press, 
of references to frustrations and complexes, and, when 
there is talk about their origin, the habitual assignment 
of the responsibility for these disturbances to something 
outside of the individual, to some social cause. The pre- 
vailing feeling seems to be: Somebody outside of me got 
me mixed up and it is up to somebody outside of me 
the teacher, the preacher, or the psychoanalyst to help 
me out of it. 

When there is doubt about the efficacy and trust- 
worthiness of a form of government only moderately pa- 
ternalistic, such as democracy, there is a strong tendency 
to advocate a shift in the direction of authoritarianism. 
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Since thinking is in terms of wholesale improvement, 
the conception of the individual becomes more and more 
abstract and, basically, unrealistic. Many people who are 
disturbed about existent differences among their fellow- 
men in respect to the ideas they hold true think that the 
solution lies in the systematic, possibly enforced, estab- 
lishment of agreement, rather than in learning to live 
with individual differences in understanding and toler- 
ance. In the current anxious discussions over the in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency, commentators, lay as well 
as professional, debate as to which social agency or which 
educational philosophy is responsible. 

To be sure, if all responsibility for social malconditions 
is assumed by society, it must also accept all responsibility 
for their correction. To ignore the responsibility of the 
individual to such an extent is obviously to unbalance 
the human equation. To do this is to endanger human 
destiny, both of the individual and the race. The equa- 
tion can be balanced only by a shift of emphasis to in- 
dividual responsibility. Says Robert Frost, 

We're too unseparate. And going home 
From company means coming to our senses. 

Upon coming home from a party, we sometimes sit 
down in our own living rooms and recall the people we 
met there, and the entertainment and the talk, and we 
are depressed by the fact that it all seems to add up to 
very little more than noise and confusion. Such a dis- 
covery is of no lasting importance, since a party is merely 
a passing event and more or less outside of the main 
stream of life. Moreover, we can turn to a book or to 
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music or to an understanding companion or merely think 
of better things. But when I come home from company 
with the world and reflect on my experiences, the mean- 
ing of my whole life is at stake. I cannot escape from 
this predicament by way of distraction. For help I must 
turn to my private resources. But these will be available 
to me only if I have "made sense" out of life as I have 
gone along. 



TWO 

The mind., just as the body, must have a house to live in. 

Anonymous 



ALTHOUGH THE ACCUMULATION OF PRIVATE RESOURCES is 
a task which each of us must accomplish for himself, we 
do not have to start from the beginning, as if we were 
the first to discover that we have need for them. There 
is available a great treasurehouse of recorded human 
experience which can be consulted at will. To help in 
the development of a general understanding of the uni- 
verse there are the great philosophers and theologians, 
who have left us complete statements of their personal 
philosophies of life. It would be foolish indeed for the 
troubled spirit not to make use of the results of the long 
and hard thinking of these experts. 

In view of the loose use of the term philosopher in 
everyday conversation, it will be advisable first to estab- 
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lish exactly what we mean by it. The philosopher, ac- 
cording to the implications of a popular saying, can 
endure almost anything patiently, except possibly some- 
thing unimportant, like a small but irritating pain. Let 
him come face to face with a great trouble, even with 
death, and he will bear it calmly. This legendary pa- 
tience and wisdom are due to the fact that the philosopher 
has thought completely through and around and about 
life, and therefore nothing surprises him. He is no more 
astonished by man's folly than by his occasional good 
sense, by human wickedness than by nature's cruelty, by 
the birth of an idiot than of a genius. He cannot be 
caught off guard by anything, because he "understands" 
everything. 

Ignoring for the time being the obvious exaggeration 
in this conception of the philosopher, it is true that he 
manifests at least in an unusually high degree a 
unique type of adaptation to life: that is, adaptation to 
life by thinking. He is ready for what life brings because 
he has anticipated it all in his mind. Where the ordi- 
nary man responds to some event in life by wailing or 
cursing or striking out, the philosopher reacts by reflect- 
ing on its nature and its meaning. This being done, he 
can place it where it belongs in the great scheme of 
things, or at least in the great private scheme which he 
has built up in his own mind. Merely by thinking, the 
philosopher is able to put things in their places; and 
things, like people, become a lot more manageable when 
they have been put in their places. 

This scheme of the philosopher is not merely a col- 
lection of loose ideas like the jumble of articles in a 
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market or a bazaar. If it were only that, the philosopher 
would be able to do no more with an event or a thing 
which appeared in his experience than to put it in its 
proper mental pigeonhole or, if it were something en- 
tirely new, to make a new pigeonhole for it. Such a 
miscellany of ideas would not be a very significant in- 
tellectual resource. Dictionaries and encyclopedias, prop- 
erly mechanized, would be the best philosophies. 

A genuine philosophic scheme is a logical construc- 
tion: the elements are ideas and the ideas are held to- 
gether by meanings (i.e. other ideas) and these meanings 
by larger meanings and so on until the whole scheme is 
held together by one or more all-inclusive meanings. 
In such a system of ideas the universe as a whole seems 
to make sense because the place and function of every- 
thing in it is understood. Given the resource of such an 
all-embracing understanding, man is mentally ready for 
anything and a match for the cosmos. 

This is the image of the "compleat" philosopher, the 
professional system-maker. At the opposite extreme is 
the notion of the human being whose mental life is 
nothing more than a succession of disconnected flashes 
of consciousness, who does little more than "vegetate 
like the corn." Between these extremes there are other 
kinds of thinkers whom people call "philosophers." In 
and outside of educational institutions we hear more and 
more talk about the philosophy of this and that. In aca- 
demic circles we hear talk about the philosophy of edu- 
cation, of sociology, of politics, of some one or the other 
of the natural sciences, meaning the search for and 
identification of the most general and basic concepts and 
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principles of a particular field of investigation. All in- 
quiry in the field of political science, for example, is 
concerned with the definition of such ultimate political 
ideas as sovereignty, liberty, justice and the like. If the 
thinking is systematic and logical, such inquiries are 
indeed philosophical in nature and the resulting systems 
of ideas may properly be considered to be fractional 
philosophies. 

There is another popular use of the term philosophy, 
however, one in which there is an echo of the imposing 
constructions of the professional system-makers. In the 
contacts of daily life one hears frequent references to the 
"philosophy of life" of a person who is clearly not a pro- 
fessional philosopher. Usually the reference is to some- 
one who has had little if any formal education; he may 
be a janitor, the corner policeman, the gardener, or the 
shoemaker. 

Such everyday philosophers are ordinary people, 
usually well beyond middle age, who seem to have come 
to some general conclusion regarding their relation to 
the world which makes lasting sense to them. For such 
people living is more than hand-to-mouth adaptation, 
more than emotional or mechanical habituation which 
is only momentarily interrupted and confused by the 
shock of some personal tragedy or some serious social 
disturbance. These people have accumulated somewhere 
along the way such understanding as enables them to live 
life with admirable dignity. They accept with equal 
serenity the good and the bad, the commonplace and the 
shocking, order and disorder, as if they knew one to be 
quite as inevitable as the other. Their wisdom is ex- 
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pressed in practice rather than in precept, which is one 
reason why such everyday philosophers are usually highly 
respected and influential members of their communities. 
They "seem to have heard the music of a thought and 
care not if the understanding is not gratified." 

It also explains why outstanding examples of this type 
of common-sense philosopher are so often found among 
simple people who are deeply religious. This kind of 
"wise" man is not a saint, or a church father, or a theolo- 
gian, but a plain man making a living in some ordinary 
vocation and involved in a modest and unassuming way 
in the everyday interests of his community. He has not 
escaped his religious problems by transferring respon- 
sibility for their solution to some minister or bishop or 
the collective hierarchy of some religious institution. He 
is the kind of believer who has made his own private 
settlement with existence, who knows its limitations but 
feels reasonably secure with it, but who feels no need 
and probably has not the confidence to advocate it to 
others. His philosophy is the precipitate of his own ex- 
perience plus a modest amount of thinking about it and 
has therefore become part of the essence of his person- 
ality. 

At the heart of this layman's philosophy, whether it 
be religious or secular, there is some generalization about 
the nature of the world and man's place in it which 
satisfies its possessor's intelligence enough to win and 
sustain his faith and to attach to it the necessary sup- 
porting emotions. When it has found good root in the 
personality and been tested in face-to-face encounters 
with life, it becomes a general directive principle and 
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rather consistently determines the character of his in- 
tellectual, emotional, and practical reactions to the com- 
monplace as well as to the unusual happenings of life. 

# # * 

Such everyday philosophers are unquestionably per- 
sons who see more than their neighbours and who think 
more about what they see. Their practical wisdom makes 
them the envy of their fellowmen and often of those who 
are much more learned. But professional philosophers 
they are not, at least if we consider a philosopher to be 
a person whose principal interest in life it is to think 
steadily and systematically about nature, about himself, 
and about other people, until he has attained a clear, 
unified, dependable conception of the world as a whole. 

But what then is a genuine professional philosopher 
or, to confine our inquiry to our present interest, a 
genuine system-maker? To begin with, the professional 
system-maker is a person whose intellectual curiosity is 
far above normal in all four dimensions: depth, breadth, 
length, and duration. He is a questioner on a grand scale. 
It is about the world as a whole that he is curious. He 
is as curious about the largest thing in existence as the 
nuclear physicist is about the smallest. The philosopher 
as system-maker seems to be motivated by the need for 
intellectual rather than emotional or practical adaptation 
to existence. It is his mind, rather than his body, that 
wants to be made to feel at home in the world. That is 
why he must build a house for it, a house constructed 
of ideas. And this must of course be an orderly house; 
otherwise he cannot find his way around in it. To be 
sure, the houses built by these architects of ideas differ 
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greatly. Some are comparatively simple dwellings of the 
mind; others are complex mansions in which hardly any- 
one but the builder and owner can find his way. But no 
matter how complex, a philosophical system must have 
order. It is the philosopher's professional responsibility 
to be logical. The world may be confused but not the 
philosopher. Philip E. Rice, in The Knowledge of Good 
and Evil, says, "The recognition that the cosmos is in 
some respects an absurdity does not license us to be 
absurd in our thinking about it." 

The professional philosopher's view of life must be 
much more than a self-consistent, logical system of ideas, 
however: it must be a true report about the world., or at 
least as true as the human mind can make it. If it is not, 
it can hardly lay claim to being a "view of life." Being 
so interested in order and consistency among his ideas, 
the philosopher is constantly tempted to close an eye to 
some characteristic of reality or element of human ex- 
perience which does not fit into his system. Since 
"thought has a dauntless pair of wings," it is frequently 
tempted to try them and, in these free and pleasant 
flights, to forget all about the world in which it lives 
and to which it will sooner or later have to return. A 
purely imaginary system of ideas, no matter how beau- 
tifully consistent within itself, will not be of much help 
to human beings who are trying so hard to find their 
place in the world. Such a system of ideas we cannot 
properly call it a "philosophy" may actually be an ob- 
stacle to a solution of the problems of life; it may be 
something from which the mind must escape to a true 
philosophy. 
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It must be obvious that the construction of a philo- 
sophical system is a difficult undertaking. It is not some- 
thing that a person can do in his spare moments; it must 
be made the main business of life. Even in its prelimi- 
nary stages it involves a number of highly technical prob- 
lems, some of which, according to unfriendly critics, are 
of importance only to philosophers. System-making had 
therefore better be left to the professional. This we can 
quite properly do, since we are interested in the philoso- 
pher's conclusions rather than in the way in which he 
reaches them. We are not proposing to build a philo- 
sophical home but to find one to live in. We should 
therefore turn to the histories of philosophy or, better 
still, to books which identify and explain the enduring 
problems of philosophy and which outline and explain 
the several solutions which have been offered by the 
great philosophers of the world. 

To be sure, in the beginning we will be baffled and 
possibly discouraged by the variety and contradictoriness 
of the solutions offered. However, the final broad con- 
clusions of the great philosophers are not nearly so dif- 
ferent and contradictory as at first seems to be the case 
As Robert Frost puts it in "The Lesson for Today," 

As ever when philosophers are met 

No matter where they stoutly mean to get, 

Nor what particular they reason from, 

They are philosophers, and from old habit 

They end up in the universal whole 

As unoriginal as any rabbit. 

After all, philosophers are thinking and talking about 
the same universe from the same general point of view, 
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namely, the human point of view. In consequence, their 
interpretations of the universe fall into certain classes 
or types, although some basic differences remain. Our 
first concern, therefore, will be to get a clear under- 
standing of these types and then to decide which seems 
best to meet our own needs. 

One of the broad choices lies between a religious and 
secular interpretation of the universe. Does an explana- 
tion of the universe without God make any sense? The 
Christian feels safe in the world because he does not 
have to face it alone. In God he has a "cosmic com- 
panion," as Roy Wood Sellars puts it: he "walks with 
God" and therefore feels secure about his ultimate des- 
tiny. To the Christian a secular interpretation of life 
seems to leave man with no future but the grave. In the 
realm of morals he identifies the good with God's re- 
vealed commandments. If there is no God, who or what 
is to determine what is good and what is evil? If this is 
left to man, what authority can this decision have? Any- 
one who has thought much about this will often have 
felt that the human mind and heart are not very prom- 
ising authorities on goodness. 

Religious systems usually involve the acceptance of 
some source of knowledge about the world and man's 
destiny which is regarded as infallible. Christian theolo- 
gians (who are the official philosophers of Christianity) 
maintain that their views of the world and man's 
place in it have their source in the divinely inspired 
Scriptures; some of them believe in addition that in their 
reading and exposition of these Scriptures they are being 
supernaturally guided by the Holy Spirit. Such beliefs 
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in the supernatural origin of religious interpretations 
of the universe are found in most of the world's great 
religions. Many religious philosophers are quite willing 
to acknowledge that the divine origin of their world- 
views cannot be proved but must be accepted on faith. 
Implied in this faith is the conviction that, as a conse- 
quence of sin, the unaided human mind is incompetent 
to understand and interpret the universe. For example, 
it is a basic doctrine of Calvinism that until man is 
willing to acknowledge the sinfulness and imperfection 
of his mind he is actually unable to accept the truth of 

supernatural revelation. 

# * # 

If we cannot bring ourselves to accept a religious in- 
terpretation of the world and man's life in it, we will be 
turning our back upon all philosophical systems which 
are based upon the fundamental belief that the super- 
natural is the creative and directive power in the uni- 
verse and the original source of knowledge about it. We 
will then have to explore the implications and conse- 
quences of "naturalistic" philosophies. 

Let us begin with materialism. Materialist philoso- 
phers affirm that everything in the universe, even the 
most beautiful music and the noblest thoughts of the 
human spirit, are nothing more than manifestations of 
matter and therefore have the same lowly origin as the 
behavior of the lowest brute among the animals and the 
dullest and deadest physical object. 

Such a view will necessarily have a tendency to change 
man's opinion of his own importance in the world and 
his belief in the uniqueness of his destiny. The general 
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effect of a materialistic philosophy is to deflate human 
egoism. He who has been accustomed to consider that 
man is the center of creation will no doubt be shocked 
by the notion that, objectively considered, he is of no 
more importance than a mongrel dog or a weed in his 
garden or a stone lying in the roadway. It will be diffi- 
cult to reconcile himself to so humble a place in the 
scheme of things and to consider himself merely an 
accidental spectator of nature rather than its predestined 
beneficiary. It will require considerable reorientation 
before he will be able to say with Thomas Hardy in 
"Let Me Enjoy," 

Let me enjoy the earth no less 
Because the all-enacting might 
That fashioned forth its loveliness 
Had other aims than my delight. 

Materialism may be palatable to the toughminded 
thinker. The tenderminded inquirer will feel much 
friendlier towards the secular idealistic and spiritualistic 
systems. As a matter of fact, the atmosphere of some of 
them, and even more so the terminology, will seem to be 
almost if not quite religious. Since all of them agree in 
considering the spirit, or some specific manifestation of 
spirit such as reason, to be the creative and controlling 
force of the universe, they certainly are more akin to 
religious views of life than the materialistic systems. 
Some of the proponents of this type of philosophy have 
in fact considered that it is not irreconcilable with the 
more liberal religious interpretations of the universe. 
Orthodox religionists, on the other hand, have been in- 
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clined to consider the acceptance of a secular idealistic 
or spiritualistic philosophy as "the first step out of re- 
ligion," principally on the ground that it substitutes 
the authority of the human reason for that of super- 
natural revelation. 

Unorthodox as these idealistic and spiritualistic sys- 
tems may be, they rehabilitate the position of the human 
being in the universe and restore to him his dignity and 
his self-respect, in pleasing contrast with materialism. 
According to the Idealism of Hegel, for example, the 
whole universe is the manifestation of a Universal Mind. 
What happens in the world must therefore be rational, 
that is, make sense. Moreover, any individual human 
mind is merely a particular manifestation of the Uni- 
versal Mind, a doctrine which, incidentally, is somewhat 
analogous to the Christian belief that man was created 
in the image of God. Since the mind of any human being 
is the Universal Reason in miniature, we all think es- 
sentially in the same way and each of us is capable of 
attaining at least some degree of understanding of the 
universe. To be sure, no one mind will be able to con- 
tain all that is contained in the Universal Reason; but 
if all men's thoughts about the world are combined, 
having in the process been brought into agreement, a 
complete unravelment of the web of things can be at- 
tained. 

This is certainly an optimistic philosophy and ought 
to make a man feel good about himself and his place in 
the universe, for it holds out to him and to his fellowmen 
the prospect of at some time or another attaining a com- 
plete understanding of the universe. Unfriendly critics 
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have insisted that it is also an egotistic philosophy. For 
is it not extremely egotistical to suppose that so in- 
finitely small a part of the universe as the mind of man, 
even the minds of all men combined, can know every- 
thing that there is to be known about the boundless and 
timeless universe? Voltaire once made the cynical com- 
ment that God created man in his own image and then 
man returned the compliment. According to the critics 
of the idealists, this is in spirit applicable to the idealist 
philosopher: first he affirms that his mind is a product 
of the Universal Reason and then he turns around and 
creates the Universal Reason in his own image. Though 
he may not realize it, what he has done is to inflate his 
mind into the Universal Mind, and thus into the uni- 
verse. 

The notion that the universe is under the control of 
a Universal Mind, whether that be reason, feeling, or 
some other type of immaterial force, means that what 
happens in the world is an expression of spirit rather 
than of matter. This would seem to give reasonable as- 
surance that the universe is a good universe. We can not 
only understand the purposes of such a world but we can 
also consciously participate in their realization. All 
would seem in general to be right with such a world. 
We may therefore be surprised to learn that this philo- 
sophical tradition nevertheless developed a philosopher 
who came to the conclusion that this is just about the 
worst of all possible worlds, and that we human beings 
living in it are really in an embarrassing predicament. 
This was in general the position of the great Pessimist, 
Schopenhauer. 
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Schopenhauer agreed with the idealists and spiritual- 
ists that the ultimate nature and controlling force of the 
universe is not material in nature but spiritual, or at 
least psychical. This force is not something sensible and 
promising like reason, however, but blind irrational 
Will. This Will does not want to realize any particular 
cosmic goal: it merely wants to be willing. It literally 
doesn't know where it's going but it is forever on its way. 
The plunge of the avalanche, the fury of the storm, the 
mating-lust of the animal, the ambition of the dictator, 
these are examples of the irresistible and tireless Will 
at work in the world and clues to the meaning of every- 
thing that goes on in the universe. 

The individual human being is merely a particular 
case of the Universal Will going about its business. The 
only difference between his behavior and that of a nat- 
ural phenomenon such as a falling stone or a flash of 
lightning is that he is a conscious being and knows what's 
going on. He therefore can come to realize his awful 
predicament. But can he do anything about it? He can 
of course commit suicide; but in doing so he gives a 
final dramatic demonstration of the fact that he is per- 
sonally under the control of the Will. The only way to 
escape its tyranny is to stop willing. The only thorough 
way of doing this is by the attainment of a complete 
state of un-selfconsciousness, of will-lessness, like the 
Hindu state of Nirvana. 

Short of this, man can to some extent circumvent the 
Will by withdrawing from the life of action and de- 
voting himself to contemplation. He who contemplates 
life is a bystander, not a participant. Philosophy, science 
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("pure" science, not engineering), and art are the three 
realms of activity in which we can look at life and avoid 
taking part in it at least for the time being. In philoso- 
phy and science we are concerned with ideas and sym- 
bols, in art with images. In all three we are dealing with 
a world of representation rather than with the real world 
of action. When I am so occupied my will is dormant 
and I can enjoy some peace and rest. Small comfort as 
it may afford, this is the only way in which we helpless 

humans can from time to time outwit the Universal Will. 

# # * 

The systems of philosophy which have been con- 
sidered offer "absolutistic" interpretations of the uni- 
verse: that is to say, their explanations of the cosmos in 
terms of a single principle, be that God, or Matter, or 
Reason, or Will, are asserted to be complete and final. 
In modern times philosophers have been on the whole 
inclined to be less confident of the ability of the human 
intelligence to "explain" the universe. The example of 
the natural scientists strengthened their doubts; com- 
pared with these methodical and careful investigators, 
the classical system-makers seemed much too speculative. 
In their attempt to find an explanation of the nature of 
the world modern philosophers have been inclined to 
wait on the investigations and conclusions of natural 
scientists. 

Although there are scattered disciples of all the great 
system-makers among the philosophers of today, most of 
the modern thinkers are concerned with highly special- 
ized professional problems and are content to seek "frac- 
tional" explanations of some of the things that happen 
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inside and outside of man. In so far as system-making is 
concerned, one tendency seems to be dominant, namely 
humanistic naturalism. As the name implies, this view 
of life also denies the existence of anything supernatural; 
everything that exists or happens is simply "natural." 
Man, for example, is not a thing apart, with an immortal 
soul and a special future reserved for him in eternity. 
He is merely one natural object among others; his birth 
and death are the result of natural forces which neither 
he nor any other human being can change. His problem 
is one of adaptation to the world and his companions in 
it, to other living beings as well as to inanimate things. 
This is a job he has to do for himself; he must expect no 
help from God or the Universal Reason, or some other 
cosmic principle. The world has not been designed either 
to please or to torment man. Man should therefore look 
at the world from a purely human point of view. 

Looking at the world in this way has not led all modern 
philosophers to the same conclusions. In spite of the 
fact that they have tried to avoid speculation and wish- 
ful thinking and have waited on science to give them the 
"facts/* their estimates of man's ability to cope with the 
world have differed greatly. The optimists among them, 
the pragmatists for example, seem to be convinced that 
man's reason though itself a product of nature will, if 
properly used, not only enable man to adapt himself 
successfully to the conditions under which he must live 
but will enable him substantially to improve them. Al- 
though millions of individuals fail in the struggle, man- 
kind as a whole is slowly progressing, and we may there- 
fore look forward to a steadily improving future. 
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An occasional pessimist believes that the cumulative 
evidence of history as well as the facts of contemporary 
life belie this conclusion. Although thinkers of this per- 
suasion readily grant the constructive potentialities of 
the human reason, they point out that man has been in- 
creasingly diverting his intelligence to the invention and 
improvement of instruments designed for his own de- 
struction. Many species of animals which used to abound 
on the earth have disappeared because they could not 
adapt themselves to changes in their natural environ- 
ment which were forced on them; man seems currently 
intent on wilfully creating such an environment for him- 
self. The brainiest, and therefore the most powerful, 
among men are using their reason to cooperate with the 
un-reason in nature. Barring a change of mind and heart, 
mankind is not likely to survive this combination. Says 
Robert Frost, an otherwise moderately cheerful poet: 

We are all doomed to broken-off careers, 
And so's the nation, so's the total race. 
The earth itself is liable to the fate 
Of meaningless being broken off. 

For a third group, mankind's struggle for existence is 
a matter of touch and go. Inside man himself there is a 
never ceasing struggle between reason and unreason; in 
some men, one or the other ultimately gains control of 
the individual and determines his fate. In the case of 
others, particularly in unstable personalities, there is 
never any lasting settlement: the tide of battle shifts 
with the individual's "state of mind." Even the most 
rational of men are sometimes intolerably provoked by 
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circumstances and become the victims of irrational im- 
pulses. Most men manage to keep life on an even keel, 
either because they are fortunate enough never to have 
to face great issues or because they are insensitive to 
them. They are able to adapt themselves to external 
circumstances thanks to something which is little more 
than animal instinct and shrewdness. It is these differ- 
ences among men and the unpredictability of what men 
will do to themselves and what nature will do to man- 
kind that makes this last group of philosophers feel that 
neither scientists nor philosophers are competent to make 
a prediction as to the ultimate future of the human race. 
As for the individual, there is nothing for him to do but 
to take the measure of his personal problems and try to 
live as rationally as he can, and to do what he can to 

make others do the same. 

* # * 

The above incomplete and general summary will give 
the person in search of a view of life some idea of what 
the great thinkers of the world have to offer. One of 
these systems may strike a sympathetic chord and stimu- 
late him to examine it more carefully. Realistically con- 
sidered, that is about all most of us have time for: we 
are too busy living to have time to think about life. 
Though not ideal, such a selection may be enough for 
the mature man or woman who has much of his life 
behind him and is looking for help in organizing his 
thoughts and feelings about it. 

Assuming that he has found a "system" which seems 
promising, just what can he do with it? In South Wind 
by Norman Douglas there is a character who claims that 
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to be happy and contented a man should "avoid first 
causes like the plague." It is a fact, and no doubt a fortu- 
nate one, that millions of people manage to get through 
life very comfortably with a minimum of philosophical 
thinking. Intellectually they live a hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence, confining their thinking to the short and long 
range practical needs of life as they occur. 

But to a substantial number of people this kind of 
life makes no sense at all. For some the need for bring- 
ing order into their thinking about life is forced on 
them by a personal or public crisis. Others are chronic 
thinkers: they have unusually active minds which freely 
and without urging are constantly producing ideas. It 
matters not that many of these ideas are simply what 
Santayana described as "a part of the verbal and imagi- 
native jungle which the exuberant fertility of nature 
breeds in the innocent mind." Such ideas, once they ap- 
pear, demand attention. Peace of mind, contentment, 
and sometimes even the pursuit of routine business or 
professional duties are unattainable until these ideas 
have been attended to. 

Some of these ideas have a high degree ot trouble- 
making potential. Even in the case of people who think 
they have come to an understanding of the world and 
their place in it, ideas may produce serious internal 
crises. A particularly meaningful idea may almost liter- 
ally take charge of the mind and, subsequently, of the 
whole individual. Such an idea gathers vitality and 
power as it goes, especially if favorable internal condi- 
tions have been previously prepared for it. This fate- 
ful combination of insidious idea and hospitable though 
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innocently prepared state of mind occurs often in the 
realm of religious experience. 

Most of those educated in the sentimental and histori- 
cal fashion follow the road to salvation, as they conceive 
it, from birth to death, untroubled by obstacles or temp- 
tations to leave it. But the inquisitive minds among 
them sometimes fall into great trouble, principally be- 
cause the intelligence has not been very well prepared 
for a struggle with the great enemy, doubt. A slight un- 
certainty on a minor point of religious doctrine may set 
off a train of thought which eventually precipitates a 
major intellectual and emotional crisis. Once the in- 
ternal order and consistency among beliefs has been dis- 
turbed, the believer begins to doubt. This doubt spreads 
and grows stronger and more and more unsettling. It 
generates dark moods and feelings of guilt and remorse. 
Because he sees no acceptable alternative to his commit- 
ment, the believer desperately wants to keep his faith. 
He tries to make himself think that these sinful ques- 
tionings are nothing but indications that the devil is 
making a personal attack on his faith. Often his fear of 
the loss of his "spiritual anchorage" drives him to try to 
deny or ignore his doubts, thereby creating such un- 
healthy subterfuges as repressions and developing a state 
of mind which may become dangerously pathological. 
But all these attempts at evading the issue are in vain. 
What makes him so helpless in his attempts to avoid 
spiritual disorientation in the world is his lack of intel- 
lectual resources to sustain him and bring him through 
such a crisis. He does not have and cannot find answers 
to his doubts on such sudden demand. 
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Even the person who has been thoroughly educated 
in the doctrines of his religion is not immune to spiritual 
disturbances. If, as is frequently the case, his education 
has not included the systematic study of other theologi- 
cal systems, especially of those which conflict with his 
own on crucial points, he will not be prepared to meet 
attacks on his faith. His education will have left him 
equally unprepared to meet the arguments of agnostics 
and of proponents of secular systems of philosophy. A 
few lectures by a well-informed and critically minded 
professor, made innocently or with mischievous intent, 
and the college freshman suddenly finds himself face to 
face with theories and beliefs of which he has never 
heard. 

There are other kinds of intellectual and emotional 
disturbances, however, which are somewhat obscure in 
both origin and character. There are, for example, those 
strange and troublesome personality-crises which seem 
to be associated with certain age-periods. Although such 
phenomena of adolescence as rebellion against authority 
and outbreaks of intense religiosity belong in this group, 
we shall not consider them here. They are typical by- 
products of maturation; the causes are largely physio- 
logical, and philosophical orientation in preparation for 
their coming hardly seems practical. 

The situation is different and much more serious with 
those periods of disorientation and depression which 
often attack men in middle age and, though less fre- 
quently, towards the end of life. There is the case of the 
successful business executive in his early forties who 
notices that he is gradually beginning to lose interest in 
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his work. Whereas formerly upon awakening the thought 
of the activities awaiting him in his office at once gave 
meaning to the new day, this now depresses him and 
starts him wondering why he ever allowed himself to 
become connected with such a dull and meaningless busi- 
ness. For a time the occupation of this or that friend 
seems to be more attractive and he finds it comforting 
to think of making a change. But gradually the area of 
disinterest spreads and, in phase with it, his depression 
deepens. He finds only temporary distraction in sports 
and entertainment, and finally even this fails him. The 
affection of his family and the loyalty of his friends give 
him but little comfort. One thought begins more and 
more to dominate his mind, namely, the meaninglessness 
of life, together with the paralyzing conviction that there 
is no decent way of escape from it. Here we have a form 
of the mysterious human aberration which the German 
Romantic writers called Weltschmerz: chronic discon- 
tent with the world and, of course, estrangement from 
it. The sufferer's sense of futility and isolation are elo- 
quently summarized in the cry of the author of Ecclesias- 
tes: "Vanity of vanities ... all is vanity." 

Peace of mind, whether it be the product of un- 
conscious or conscious adjustment to life, can also be 
seriously affected by events and conditions which in 
themselves lie wholly outside of the mind. If an event 
constitutes a sudden and radical interruption of normal 
existence and strikes us in a vital spot, the disorientation 
to life may be complete and the subsequent reaction 
tragic. Some American businessmen who overnight lost 
all their wealth in the great depression of the 1930's sud- 
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denly discovered that they had nothing left to live for, 
having spent life creating a private world from which 
all interests except making and having money had been 
excluded. All external possessions are hostages to fortune. 
A man who, in the matter of interests in such possessions 
has put all his eggs in one basket is an easy prey to mis- 
fortune. He has shut himself up in one corner of the 
great world and is a stranger to the rest of it. When fate 
destroys his little corner or excludes him from it, his 
life becomes a vacuum. And so does his mind, for it has 
suddenly been emptied of the subject matter of thought 
and the objects of his emotional attachments. 

Fate can deprive us of other things than material pos- 
sessions and the economic security which they give us. 
Our lives can be suddenly disorganized by the loss of a 
loved one or a devoted friend. If interest and affection 
have been generously and for a long period of time con- 
centrated on a member of the family or on an intimate 
friend, such a loss may for a time, even for a long time, 
deprive life of its meaning. To the thoughtful person 
such a tragedy is likely to be an intellectual as well as 
an emotional shock. If it cannot be fitted into our view 
of life, if it cannot be rationalized as we say, it will seem 
merely cruel and senseless. Thinking about it in this 
way is certain to magnify the sense of loss and to pro- 
long the disorganizing effect. In highly sensitive men 
and women without any intellectual anchorage, this con- 
dition may become chronic and pathological. It is some- 
thing akin to this state of mind that Thomas Hardy 
refers to when he describes Tess (in Tess of the d'Urber- 
villes) as being "in love with her own ruin." 
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Crises and tragedies in the larger social environment 
may have the same intense and prolonged effect on the 
intellectually and emotionally sensitive person. This 
may happen even in the case of social upheavals from 
which we are far removed and by which we are person- 
ally not directly affected. The mere fact that a great 
war can occur in the modern world and between its most 
civilized nations can be a severe and lasting shock to one 
who begins thinking about its deeper implications. What 
is a person to think about a civilization in which men 
are unwilling or unable to prevent such tragedies? What 
hope is there for the future of mankind if after these 
many centuries of moral education a supposedly ad- 
vanced nation proceeds systematically to slaughter mil- 
lions of people for no other reason than racial envy and 
hatred? How can a man be at peace with a world in 
which such things happen? 

The above are crises in the grand manner; they come 
more or less suddenly and are dramatic interruptions of 
the even tenor of life. Their shock effect is due, in part 
at least, to their unexpectedness. A more gradual and 
insidious but no less serious type of disorientation is the 
result of an inability to adjust to the routine wear and 
tear of everyday life. The spirit is worn down and finally 
broken by the cumulative effect of the minor frustra- 
tions and defeats which fall to the lot of many human 
beings. Among these disorganizing elements of everyday 
life are the experiences of deceit and hypocrisy in per- 
sonal and occupational relations; the discouraging con- 
tacts with persons who are (apparently) determined to be 
unfriendly and uncooperative; the indifference of other 
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people, and indeed of nature, to our wishes and ambi- 
tions; the resistance of people, grownups as well as chil- 
dren, to efforts to improve them; the blindness of people 
to stupidity and corruption in their leaders; the re- 
currence of bad luck and minor misfortunes; and, finally, 
to come nearer home, the awareness of our own private 
faults and weaknesses and the inability to overcome 
them. Once again, it is the more sensitive and reflective 
people who fall easy prey to these corroding experiences; 
a thin skin and a dull mind confer natural immunity to 

them. 

* * * 

If I find myself at outs with the world, what can I do 
about it? I can, of course, try to change the world. How- 
ever, the notion that any man, no matter how great his 
power and how favorable his circumstances, can alter 
the fundamental nature of the world is clearly illusory. 
Even if he were master of all possible scientific informa- 
tion this would not give him the power to change the 
world but only the ability to understand it. The world 
and all things in it, including human beings, would con- 
tinue to go its own way. Yet there is a sense in which we 
can speak of man changing the world: that is by adapting 
himself to its laws. When a man does this he can make 
effective use of the world; he can change the form of 
some things and influence the order of events. But his 
powers to do this are obviously greatly limited. The im- 
portant lesson he must learn and philosophy will help 
him learn it is to distinguish between things that he 
personally can do something about and those he cannot. 
If he learns to make this distinction, he will be able to 
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live with the world on reasonably satisfactory terms. 

If one has become estranged from the world he can 
put an end to his life; but this is a counsel of despair and 
solves nothing. He can turn his back on the world and 
withdraw into a cloister, either into a real one of brick 
and mortar or into the cloister of his mind. If he takes 
refuge in the former, he will be taking his intellectual 
and emotional problems with him. For it is there and 
not in the external world that his trouble lies. It is he 
and not the world or his fellowman that is sick. "The 
man who is at war with himself/' says the novelist Cloete 
in Congo Song, "is at war though he sits in a garden sur- 
rounded by flowers and singing birds." 

It is clear, therefore, that if I am disorganized and 
disoriented I must turn my mind upon itself. The out- 
come of this self-examination will be determined by 
what I find there; it will depend upon the state of my 
private intellectual resources. A "philosophy of life" is 
one of the most important of these resources. I I do 
not have one, I will need to begin thinking about one. 
If it has failed me in a crisis, I will need to revise it. To 
be sure, the causes of temporary or chronic confusion 
and discontent are sometimes primarily physiological, 
which no amount of thinking will cure. It is then the 
body rather than the mind which has the first claim to 
attention. Even in such cases, however, thoughts and 
emotions may be important contributing factors. Robert 
Louis Stevenson once remarked that "good health is to 
be able to do without it." 

This remark of Stevenson's indirectly and in a general 
way suggests the contribution which a philosophy of life 
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can make to the prevention and cure of spiritual dis- 
order and confusion. Its moral is that we must learn to 
live with things as they are. A philosophy of life extends 
the bounds of our thinking beyond ourselves. By ex- 
tending perspective and thus correcting nearsightedness, 
it brings us to recognize that our preoccupation with the 
meaning of events for ourselves alone amounts to cre- 
ating a private world and shutting ourselves up in it. A 
philosophy of life will make me realize that what hap- 
pens both outside and inside my mind is an integral part 
of the great drama of universal life itself. Nothing is so 
disorganizing and discouraging as the feeling that fate 
has chosen me alone as a victim. To learn that other 
people suffer from the same illness as we do, for example, 
is always a source of assurance and comfort. 

A philosophy of life helps us to achieve the objectivity 
which we need to place ourselves in the universal scheme 
of things. To be sure, to see our problems and mis- 
fortunes in the broader perspective of the lives of others 
or to account for them in terms of the laws of God or of 
nature seems easy enough in theory. In practice this is 
very difficult, for a man's troubles are his own, not God's 
or his neighbour's. To accomplish this we must break 
up the habit of exclusive preoccupation with their per- 
sonal and temporary impact upon our own life. Such 
preoccupation is the result of a kind of thinking in a 
circle with a running accompaniment of exhausting 
emotions. We must somewhere break into this vicious 
circle and focus attention on the significance of our ex- 
periences in the broader setting in which they occur; 
first, in the context of the whole of our own life and 
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then in the context of the natural and social order of 
which our life and the life of all things that exist consti- 
tute only a part. This requires mental discipline which 
only the individual can impose upon himself. And while 
practising this discipline we must be patient, for it will 
take some time to conquer the habit of self-absorption 
and to quiet the emotions which it generated. 

A person who has a real philosophy of life, one which 
at least approximates the systems of the great philoso- 
phers, will have established a trustworthy and enduring 
order among his ideas. This will be not only an order 
of meaning but also an order of value. The disorderly 
life is completely lacking in this kind of commitment. In 
such a life minor incidents create a degree of disturbance 
which is wholly out of proportion to their importance. 
The individual is pushed about by circumstance as a 
leaf is blown about by the wind. To be sure, he who has 
a sound philosophy of life may also be throw r n off balance 
by a serious crisis and temporarily lose his sense of values. 
But he has a private resource within himself to which to 
turn, by means of which he can find his way back to the 
main course of his life. 

Such a plan, like a mariner's chart, must be prepared 
in advance, however. When the normal course of life is 
interrupted by paralyzing tragedy or unnerving frustra- 
tion it is a bit too late to try to think out a philosophy of 
life. That is the time when it must be ready for use. A 
dramatic example of the saving grace of such resources 
is related by the late Admiral Byrd in his book on his 
expedition to the South Pole, entitled Alone. He had 
been left behind by the expedition in a dugout located 
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several feet below the surface of the ice-cap. From this he 
periodically emerged through a vertical tunnel to make 
scientific observations. It happened that the heater in 
his subterranean shelter developed a leak of which he 
was not aware. Before he realized it, he had been danger- 
ously poisoned and became seriously ill. During his 
convalescence he found himself struggling to overcome 
not only the physical damage done to his body but also 
a deep spiritual depression, an obstinate conviction of 
the meaninglessness of life, which threatened to over- 
whelm him. There was no physician or psychoanalyst or 
cleric available. His fellow-explorers would not return 
for months. He was absolutely alone. He had to guide 
himself out of this slough of despair. This he did, after 
many agonizing days, by steady thinking, by "digging 
down' 1 into his intellectual resources. And it was then, 
to use his own homely but vivid phrase, that he "un- 
covered the pay-dirt" of philosophy. He did not then 
collect the materials of his readjustment; he used them 
to recover his sanity. In this crisis, what would he have 
done without these resources? 

It would be a great mistake, however, to assume that 
a philosophy of life is needed only for emergencies. If a 
ship is to hold its course it needs a steady helm in good 
weather as well as bad. Meaningful as this figure of 
speech is, it is nevertheless not entirely adequate to 
point the moral. For a navigator prepares his chart in 
advance of his journey, whereas a man is faced with the 
much more difficult task of charting his course through 
life as he goes along. Much of what happens to him he 
cannot foresee. Compulsion and fate in the form of 
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natural forces, current events, his fellowmen, and social 
institutions push him this way and that. 

In most lives there is nevertheless time and oppor- 
tunity enough for the accumulation of this important 
private resource, given the desire and the intelligence 
to do so. We should not be so wholly occupied by work 
and pleasure that we do not have time to stop now and 
then to see where we are going. If we are so absorbed, 
we should take time, for life may be badly in need of 
reorganization. We should as early in life as possible 
develop the habit of putting the bits and pieces of life 
together in order to discover the meaning of it as a 
whole. Anyone of us can find some time for this, in 
moments of rest and relaxation, while sitting idly in a 
chair in his living room, while lying awake in the quiet 
hours of the night, while sitting in church (if we can 
find nothing better to do there), while walking or fishing, 
or even while doing things which require only a mini- 
mum of attention. This will prove to be much more 
rewarding in the long run than the shallow and short- 
lived distractions with which most men and women fill 
their idle moments. For the thinker will sooner or later 
discover that by means of such thinking he has laid up 
in the treasurehouse of his mind resources which will be 
a wonderful source of satisfaction to him. He will then 
be able to exult with the poet Dyer 

My mind to me a kingdom is 

Such present joy therein I find 

As far exceeds all earthly bliss 

Look, what I lack my mind supplies. 

Lo, thus I triumph like a king, 

Content with what my mind doth bring. 
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This is much more than what is ordinarily meant by 
the enjoyment of life: it is enjoyment on a second level, 
over and above ordinary enjoyment, being a deep and 
lasting satisfaction which comes from having learned the 
master-lesson of experience. 

The man with a philosophic view of life is both actor 
and audience. As actor he gets his due share of good and 
bad, of pleasure and pain. If the balance is against him, 
his philosophy helps him to make the best of it. More- 
over, he is forewarned as to his destiny and, if anything 
can be done to mend it, he at least knows what needs to 
be done. Being a philosopher, even though in a humble 
way, he can see his life in the context of the whole of 
existence. And this will help him to become reconciled 
to whatever fate brings him. As audience, as a "trained 
and critical observer," he can not only watch himself 
playing his own role but he can watch the whole drama 
of human life and make sense out of the play. How can 
man better demonstrate his right to the claim of being a 
rational being than by developing a philosophy of life! 



THREE 



It is always term time in the court of conscience. 

Thomas Fuller 



THE PHILOSOPHER IS MAN IN THE ROLE OF SPECTATOR; HE 

watches the play, comments upon it, and tries to make 
sense out of it. The philosopher is man thinking rather 
than doing. Therefore more is involved in education 
for privacy than intellectual orientation to the cosmos. 
There is equally urgent need for education in the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of order in the life of 
action. Man is also a participant in the drama of ex- 
istence. He must move about in the world, make use of 
material things, and have dealings with his fellowmen. 
If he is to live rationally in this practical sense of the 
term, he must have a design for living. He must, as we 
say, have moral principles and live in harmony with 
them. 
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If this harmony is lacking, or if it is disturbed he de- 
velops a sense of guilt; he has trouble with his conscience. 
The story of man's experiences with his conscience is as 
old as civilization. Primitive man was frequently tor- 
tured by the fear that he had displeased one of the good 
or evil spirits in accordance with whose wishes he tried 
to order his daily life. The classical Greeks believed 
we do not know how seriously that a guilty conscience 
was an indication that the evildoer was being relentlessly 
pursued by avenging spirits, the Furies, whose duty it 
was to remind man that he could not with impunity dis- 
obey the laws of the gods. In the Christian tradition 
conscience is believed to be the voice of God in the soul 
of man, telling him when something he has done or 
thinks of doing is in violation of the divine command- 
ments. We find something analogous to the troubled 
conscience of the orthodox Christian in the moral con- 
fusion and anxiety of the contemporary existentialists, 
though here we seem to have a conviction of sin without 
any hope of salvation. 

The so-called "depth-psychology" of our day willingly 
acknowledges the existence of phenomena of conscience 
but offers a purely secular explanation of their origin 
and meaning. In the case of the mysterious business of 
"repression," for example, a guilty thought or emotion 
is assumed to have been pushed down into the sub- 
conscious. The "sinner" thinks he has got rid of it, 
but in reality it is still in his mind, insidiously under- 
mining his emotional equilibrium. Either by himself 
or with the aid of religion he must bring the guilty secret 
out of concealment and acknowledge its existence. As 
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in religion, catharsis is brought about by confession, 
though in this case the confession is to oneself, or to the 
psycho-analyst, rather than to God. 

The spectre of moral guilt is a principal character in 
many of the great creations of literary genius. In Shake- 
speare's Hamlet the famous soliloquy is in fact a debate 
between Hamlet and his conscience. In several other of 
the tragedies, this "blushing and shamefast spirit that 
mutinies in a man's bosom," creates confusion and un- 
certainty in the mind of leading characters and compli- 
cates and delays their actions. In Hawthorne's The 
Scarlet Letter, the New England conscience comes into 
its own, burdening the principal characters with a haunt- 
ing sense of guilt from which they can find no way of 
escape. Henry James has been described as "the chronic- 
ler of fine consciences." Kate Croy and Merton Denscher 
in The Wings of the Dove, after long and subtle planning 
to inherit Milly Theale's money, find that shame over 
their scheming has become a fatal obstacle to their mar- 
riage. For St. Augustine writing itself was a medium of 
unburdening his conscience. In his Confessions, which 
presumably he addressed in the first place to God, he 
finds no sinful thought or action too petty to be re- 
corded. In literature as in real life, we find that con- 
science is the source of much of mankind's misery and 
unhappiness, and at least part-author of many of his 
tragedies. 

How can we explain this long record of moral con- 
fusion and conflict? Why is it that man has not long 
since achieved the degree of order and efficiency in his 
morality that he has in his technology? It has been argued 
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that his concern for a good conscience is of much more 
recent origin than his concern for an efficient machine. 
Says Van Wyck Brooks in The Opinions of Oliver Alston, 
"While the age of weapons ... is doubtless a mil- 
lion years old, the Age of Conscience and Character is 
definitely datable at little more than four thousand 
years/' But this still leaves us wondering why in our own 
time, at the end of these four thousand years, men first 
use the atom bomb and then ask themselves if it was not 
wrong to do so. Certainly, the full power of human in- 
telligence is quite as available for the moral evaluation 
of the end as for the invention of the means. 

As everyone knows who has reflected on the character 
of his moral experiences, the reason for this is the fact 
that moral problems cannot be solved by mathematical 
formula and mechanical inventions. Whereas scientific 
and technological problems can be solved by "cold 
reasoning," the total personality is involved in moral 
decisions. What we call conscience is in fact merely a 
name for a psychological complex which, in addition to 
reason, involves impulses and feelings, tastes and preju- 
dices, private and public pressures. Conscience repre- 
sents man's efforts to control himself rather than things. 

The difficulties which beset a man when he tries to 
bring moral order into his life are most concretely re- 
vealed when we inquire into the way in which he "de- 
velops a conscience." Before looking into this matter 
let us indicate, in the language of common sense rather 
than of psychology, what we mean by conscience. The 
term is here used to stand for the activity of passing 
private judgment on the moral quality, that is to say, on 
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the goodness or badness or indifference of impulses to 
action, of plans for action, and, after the fact, of the 
actions themselves. Figuratively speaking, conscience is 
the private censor within, as distinguished from the 
public censor without. In the best sense of the term, it 
represents the ability of the individual to make intelli- 
gent and consistent moral evaluations of human conduct. 
He is not born with this ability; it is rather the product 
of his private and public moral experiences. The indi- 
vidual develops a conscience as he develops his other 
capacities; so that at any time in his life the state of his 
conscience reflects the degree to which he has brought 
order into his thoughts and feelings about moral values 
and has applied these in his daily conduct. 

If therefore the individual wishes to understand him- 
self as a moral being he must discover how he came to 
be what he is. This is the first step in moral self-educa- 
tion. Once he clearly understands the nature and origin 
of his moral problems he is prepared to do something 
about them. Unfortunately, he cannot clearly recall his 
earliest experiences, and those which occurred during 
his infancy he cannot recall at all. However, he can ob- 
serve infants and, on the reasonable assumption that all 
infants are more or less alike, conclude that he could not 
have been so very different. In that case it is obvious 
that at birth he must have been more or less of a moral 
savage. For infants seem to be completely selfish and 
unscrupulous. They insist on having their wants at- 
tended to, and on time. If they do not get what they 
want, they shriek and howl and have tantrums. As soon 
as they are able to do so they help themselves. They 
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take things from other infants and do not hesitate to 
strike them if they resist. Their actions seem to be con- 
trolled by nothing but their personal desires and im- 
pulses. In addition to those which they seem already to 
possess at birth they develop a great number of others; 
indeed, human life viewed from this standpoint consists 
of a steady accumulation of needs and desires and of 
the discovery of new ways in which they can be satisfied. 
The choices the individual makes as a child more or less 
commit him to the pursuit of certain ends and to the em- 
ployment of specific means for attaining them. In the 
process he establishes specific habits of action and be- 
comes emotionally attached to them. This, in general, 
is the individual's personal running contribution to the 
development of his moral problems. 

It is not long, however, before he becomes aware of 
the contribution of things and people in the world about 
him. He learns rather quickly and easily how to dis- 
tinguish between friendly and unfriendly physical ob- 
jects, between those which give pleasure and those which 
give pain, between those he can use and those which are 
of no use to him. This kind of adaptation on a small 
scale he usually learns once and for all, though later on 
in life he may have new and far worse troubles adapting 
himself to the physical world as a whole, or to some per- 
sistently indifferent or hostile parts of it. For the time 
being, however, his troubles with things become less and 
less important. 

Not so his "troubles with people. As he grows older, 
people become less and less cooperative and put more 
and more obstacles in his way. What makes this so in- 
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furiating is that, unlike things, they seem to make trouble 
for him purposely. Their purpose seems to be to restrict 
him, to prevent him from doing many things which he 
wants to do, sometimes even from doing the things he 
needs to do. The older he grows, the more this obstruc- 
tive population increases. Whereas at first it was only 
his parents and his brothers and sisters and to a limited 
extent other children and their parents, his first day at 
school teaches him that there are groups of people or- 
ganized for the purpose of telling him what he should do 
and should not do, what he should like and not like, and 
generally regulating his life, or at least the greater part 
of it. When he obeys they approve and praise him; when 
he does not they disapprove and punish him in all sorts 
of ways, some of them very clever. The approval of his 
parents and teachers and other grownups makes him 
feel good, their disapproval makes him feel bad. As a 
result, it is not long before he finds that even when he 
secretly does what is forbidden he feels guilty. It is as 
if something inside of him were accusing and scolding 
him. 

His parents and his teachers and other grownups are 
not the only authorities whom he has to obey, however. 
There seem to be mysterious powers that are supposed 
to have something to say about how he should behave 
himself. Some of these powers are not visible and all 
his information about them comes from parents, teach- 
ers, and other people. Very early in life he hears a lot 
about God and learns that there are certain divine com- 
mandments that he and everybody else must obey. He is 
told that if he does not do so he will not only be punished 
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in this life but that he will be running the risk of eternal 
damnation. He also begins to hear more and more about 
some vague collection of people, variously referred to by 
his parents and his teachers as "society/' "people," 
"they," whose wishes he is supposed to take into con- 
sideration. This is obviously a tremendously important 
authority, whose disapproval some older people seem to 
fear more than they do that of God. Finally, there is The 
Law. This he at first assumes to be embodied in the 
policeman; later he finds out that behind this policeman 
there are a lot of other people: judges, politicians, the 
mayor, and the king or the president of the country, and 
behind them laws and collections of laws known as 
constitutions. 

When one reflects upon one's childhood, it is clear 
that it was a period of comparatively easy adjustment to 
moral authority. The child does not inquire much into 
the reasons for the external compulsions under which it 
has to live. It is even less curious about inner compul- 
sions; it is hardly aware of the fact that it is developing 
a conscience. To be sure, most children manage regu- 
larly to outwit authority and do a lot of forbidden things 
which they successfully conceal from their elders. As 
compensation for lack of freedom, some of them even 
develop a kind of secret life of imagination in which they 
can do what they like without danger of interference, 
except possibly the appearance of the spectre of a parent 
or teacher, or even of God. For in childhood conscience 
often appears in the guise of such an image. The moral 
education of a child, however, consists for the most part 
of the unconscious development of conventional habits 
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of behavior. The protests and revolts which occur in 
the course of this development are emotional rather than 
intellectual. What is most important in the genesis of 
conscience is the establishment of lasting associations be- 
tween specific feeling tones and specific actions and im- 
pulses to action. Once a guilty feeling has come to 
be associated with an act, or by transference with the 
thought of an act, the connection is not easily broken, 
neither by advancing years nor by maturer convictions. 
Long after the reason is convinced that an act once for- 
bidden is really not wrong at all, the emotions continue to 
create the same old unnerving disturbance in connection 
with it. 

Whereas childhood is characterized by a high degree 
of unconscious adaptation, by much submissiveness and 
little reflection on the why's and wherefore's of conduct, 
adolescence presents a quite different picture. It is a 
period of inner excitement, of strange moods and vague 
desires. New impulses are born; some old ones are weak- 
ened or fade away while others are intensified. Steadily 
mounting sex-consciousness opens up a new and trouble- 
some world in which the adolescent does not as yet know 
how to find his way. There is a growing feeling of self- 
importance, accompanied by a strong urge to manifest 
it, which sometimes tends to become exhibitionistic. 
These inner pressures create a demand for greater scope 
and freedom of action. 

Since there is often no accompanying relaxation of 
external controls, but rather a greater watchfulness and 
concern, particularly on the part of parents, the tensions 
of daily life increase. To the parent and other super- 
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vising authorities, the adolescent is merely a child that is 
growing up; the adolescent himself considers this process 
to have been completed, or at least to be much farther 
along than his elders are willing to recognize. The ado- 
lescent looks forward, the parent backward. The young 
person wants to venture out into the world on his own, 
to choose his own friends, and to make his own decisions. 
When he cannot do these things with permission he does 
them without: he revolts against all this unreasonable 
interference with what he considers to be his rights. 

Although his radicalism is for the most part emotion- 
ally motivated, with physiological changes playing an 
important though unsuspected role, he also begins to do 
some fairly sober thinking about his predicament. All 
this pressure on him begins to look like a conspiracy, not 
merely parental but social in extent. His suspicion is 
strengthened by the contemporary behavior of his elders 
and betters. It appears that many of them pay little at- 
tention to the rules of behavior whose importance was 
so impressed upon him when he was a child. Most people 
seem to take a rather lighthearted attitude towards them, 
even towards some of the Commandments. Adult be- 
havior is replete with contradictions between precept 
and practice. A substantial number of people, moreover, 
are occupied in preaching what the balance of society 
and some of the preachers themselves apparently do 
not believe in practising. All of this shakes his faith in 
the importance of the moral principles to which they 
have tried to force him to commit himself. His con- 
science becomes confused and his judgment uncertain. 
He begins to entertain the suspicion that he has been 
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hoaxed. If this suspicion takes firm root in his mind he 
may become quite cynical about so-called "morality." 
Conscience in such an extreme case has become worse 
than confused; it has become stunted. 

Although the critical attitude of young people is to 
some extent based on their evaluation of the standards 
of behavior of their elders, their thinking about this is 
neither orderly nor penetrating. Adolescent behavior is 
for the most part a chafing at the bit of control. It is 
therefore not surprising that when the opportunity comes 
to be free, young people take full advantage of it. This 
opportunity comes to the young person when he leaves 
the parental home. Even if this is only to take a job, it 
means, negatively, a daily period of escape from the close 
supervision of parents and teachers and, positively, a 
chance to assert his individuality and nourish his self- 
respect. It is interesting, incidentally, how willingly he 
accepts the new restraints that qualify his new freedom. 

If he goes off to college, a much more expansive op- 
portunity for freedom and self-assertion awaits him. 
Once he has become a bit oriented and no longer misses 
contacts with family and old friends, he is likely to take 
full advantage of his liberties. The setting and circum- 
stances of college life are favorable for such indulgence. 
The individual finds himself in the company of hundreds 
of his fellows who are in the same mood and have the 
same needs; he has the kind of social support for "being 
wild" which he would never have at home. Moreover, 
the public seems to take a more or less tolerant attitude 
towards student high jinks. The tendency of young 
people in college to revolt against previously accepted 
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parental and social restraints is, in intellectually alert 
personalities, often accompanied and reinforced by the 
concomitant development of great liveliness and inde- 
pendence of thought. As a result of wider reading and 
of contacts with distinguished scholars who propound 
new and attractive systems of ideas, the young person 
also becomes more adventurous intellectually. He learns 
of religious and political and moral ideas which are very 
different from his own and, because he is completely 
unprepared to examine them critically, is often carried 
away by them. 

What now, during this time, is happening to the ado- 
lescent conscience? This will, of course, differ with dif- 
ferent individuals, and any generalization on the subject 
is sure to be inaccurate. College life, for example, is not 
for all students a time of kicking over the traces. For 
many it is a sober and uneventful continuance of es- 
tablished habits of behavior; in the case of the least ven- 
turesome the strangeness of the environment, the absence 
of familiar counselors, and the reckless behavior of fellow 
students may actually induce a more determined ad- 
herence to conservatism and orthodoxy. How a student 
will react to the opportunities of college life will be de- 
termined by several factors, among others, his native 
disposition, the degree of freedom or restraint in his 
upbringing, and the circumstances of his life at college. 
Although it is likely that the high-spirited and long- 
repressed adolescent will more than make up for lost 
time and lack of opportunity, even of this we cannot be 
absolutely sure. 

Generally speaking, it is undoubtedly safe to say that 
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in the novelty and excitement of the newfound freedom 
and in the pleasure of indulgence, some moral lessons 
are likely to be ignored. This is a period during which 
the censor is likely to nod occasionally, and even to fall 
asleep. The interest of the spirit is in the business of 
experiencing, and the intensity and flavor of this are 
likely to be intoxicating. Moreover, much of this kicking 
over the traces is very little more than good clean fun; 
there is no occasion for the conscience to become aroused, 
only a little uneasy because of the noise and excitement. 
In the case of seriously irregular behavior, however, the 
disturbing emotions which have come to be associated 
with forbidden acts may come to the surface of conscious- 
ness and give the young person some uncomfortable 
moments. Nevertheless, the repetition of the forbidden 
experiences, as well as the persistence of tempting and 
distracting influences about him, will tend to bring about 
a gradual dulling of the conscience and a weakening of 
self-criticism. The chances are that his old conscience 
will at some time regain its voice, though not without 
showing the effect of this radical period. Whatever the 
case, this is definitely not the psychological time for an 
inventory of one's morals and a private reckoning with 

self. 

* * * 

With the coming of maturity, the trouble and excite- 
ment of adolescent years gradually comes to an end. 
The transition is marked by a general sobering up, 
physiological, emotional, and intellectual, which is not 
unaffected by the wearing off of the novelty of inde- 
pendence and the taste for excesses. As the time for the 
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assumption of the responsibilities of maturity approaches, 
the young adult begins thinking more and more seri- 
ously about them. This early thinking about what he 
is going to be and what he is going to do is likely to be 
brightened by encouraging visions of fame and fortune, 
of independence and dignity, of love and happiness. In 
consequence, when later the responsibilities of maturity 
are concretely experienced and accurately diagnosed 
they are likely to be somewhat disillusioning. What the 
young person usually does not count on are the new re- 
straints that go with the new responsibilities and the 
conflicts of interest that develop out of these new combi- 
nations. Nor does he realize that these new involvements 
are likely to be with him in some form and in some de- 
gree for the rest of his life. 

The first of these responsibilities is the need of making 
a living. To be usefully and profitably occupied is 
something which in civilized societies is expected of every 
mentally and physically able young man, and more and 
more so of unmarried young women. This involves the 
choice of a vocation or a profession. Where opportunity 
is not too limited and the need not too urgent, this is 
a matter of free choice. To be sure, the choice is likely 
to be influenced by what the young man has come to 
accept as worthy, important, dignified, and rewarding. 
It will be based to some extent on knowledge of the 
nature of the vocation or profession. Is the purpose of 
the profession to make money, to acquire the physical 
comforts of life, to cure and prevent disease, to save 
souls, to "manage" people, to acquire knowledge, to 
create beautiful things? Such advance knowledge may 
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of course act negatively and cause a young man to decide 
against a particular profession. A minister's son, for 
example, may have seen too much of piety and poverty 
to wish to follow in the parental footsteps. Although 
the first choice of a career is not necessarily a final one, 
it will at least represent a tentative selection from among 
the various ends or purposes which a man can realize 
through the medium of his daily occupation. 

Although the young man may not at the time realize 
it, his choice among professions is not merely an ex- 
pression of personal interest but is also to some extent 
a moral decision. Every profession, and to a lesser extent 
every vocation, represents a choice of values; to select 
it for oneself is a moral commitment. For every profes- 
sion or vocation is more or less organized and has its own 
standards of behavior, written or unwritten, by which 
its members are expected to be governed. The official 
rules and regulations of an organization, be it a medical 
society, a business association, or a labor union, impose 
responsibilities as well as rights, restraints as well as 
privileges. They tell a member not only how he must 
behave towards his fellow-members and towards his or- 
ganization but towards other organizations and towards 
the general public. When he formally joins a profes- 
sional organization he resigns his right to decide these 
matters privately and transfers this right to the organi- 
zation. 

Assuming that he sticks to his last, his profession will 
become an important influence in the development of 
his moral character. He will gradually adopt its official 
standards of behavior and, in the process, will acquire 
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a "professional conscience." Many individuals adopt 
these habits of behavior without question; the profes- 
sional conscience is smoothly integrated with the per- 
sonal conscience. In the case of some individuals it is 
consciously or unconsciously substituted for it. Persons 
who are given to compartment thinking easily develop 
the habit of keeping the professional and the personal 
conscience from interfering with one another. But in 
the case of individuals who have a need for order and 
consistency in their moral decisions there is possibility 
of serious conflict. A physician may find it difficult in 
a particular situation to reconcile the conduct prescribed 
by his profession with the dictates of his private con- 
science. A young business executive may sometime dis- 
cover that an accepted official practice of his company 
does violence to a moral principle to which he has all 
his life been committed. The likelihood of the occur- 
rence of such conflicts will in nature and degree be pro- 
portionate to the disharmony between the results of 
earlier moral training and the new demands of occupa- 
tion or profession. 

Marriage and the acquisition of a family are another 
source of new responsibility and, in consequence, of 
new moral problems. A change in occupation, a finan- 
cial investment, a conflict with associates, a violation of 
public morality, these and many other events may have 
immediate and long range consequences for a man's 
family. Children particularly are "hostages to fortune." 
Moreover, until they are grown he must make their de- 
cisions for them. This will involve him in new diffi- 
culties or in old ones which he had already solved for 
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himself. It may be, for example, that he has made his 
private settlement with religion. Now suddenly he must 
face the problem all over again on behalf of his child. 
Shall he or shall he not send his child to Sunday School 
and have it taught a great many things which he himself 
no longer believes? Has he the moral right, and has he 
the moral courage, to make such a decision for his child? 

Moreover, it is not likely that he will be allowed to 
make decisions affecting his family by himself. His wife 
will very likely wish to share this responsibility with 
him. This represents a further curtailment of his inde- 
pendence. Marriage not only requires adaptation to one 
another's faults but also to one another's virtues. Con- 
science, too, must be domesticated. This is not often 
accomplished without some degree of conflict. The seri- 
ousness of such conflicts in the realm of conscience will 
be proportionate to differences between husband and 
wife in the substance of the moral principles to which 
each is committed, in their emotional attachment to 
them, and in the extent to which they have become es- 
tablished in practice. 

Because of the intimacy of personal relations and the 
mutuality of interests of husband and wife, there are 
many occasions for the development of moral conflicts 
between them. Particularly in connection with the edu- 
cation of their children are parents likely to be dogmatic 
about their principles. It is not unusual and perfectly 
natural for a parent to assume that the ultimate pur- 
pose of education is to produce a duplicate of himself. 
Insistence on this is likely to produce serious conflict 
when each parent has a different product in mind. Even 
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when parents are fairly well agreed as to the kind of 
end-product they wish education to produce they may 
disagree as to the means to be employed. Shall the par- 
ents follow the prescriptions of the extreme radicals and 
turn the child loose on the landscape, hoping and trust- 
ing that nature will do as well by it as it does by the 
birds and the bees? Or should the child be brought up 
under stern parental discipline, as, let us assume, one or 
both of the parents were? Should the parents turn the 
child over to one of the dozens of varieties of experts 
who are willing to relieve the parents of almost all re- 
sponsibilities except feeding, clothing, and housing? 

Meeting the responsibilities and solving the problems 
of marriage are certain to have an important formative 
effect on the moral personality of the parents. Marriage 
may result in a sharpening of moral insight and a 
heightening of moral sensitivity. The love which parents 
have for one another and for their family is likely to 
make both husband and wife much more "conscientious/' 
Much of what parents do happens in the presence of 
children; children manage to acquire knowledge of much 
that does not. Parents therefore find themselves be- 
having in the presence of an audience which is re- 
markably quick to note any deviation of example from 
precept and which day by day becomes more critical of 
this. The discovery of this may alert the parental con- 
science and result in more rational and disciplined be- 
havior. To be sure, the only effect this will have on 
some parents will be to make them more circumspect 
and secretive in their actions. 

When serious disagreements on these or other matters 
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arise between parents, the marital relationship itself may 
be put to a severe test. If critical differences between 
husband and wife cannot be adjusted by compromise or 
made endurable by mutual tolerance, one or the other 
or both may be driven to seeking a dissolution of the 
relationship. Especially when there are children, such a 
decision has serious moral implications, which in sensi- 
tive individuals will not be acceptable until after a long 
and agonizing struggle with conscience. Such a struggle 
is likely to leave enduring effects behind it, for con- 
science has a long memory and sometimes refuses to be 
completely silenced. The experiences of marriage thus 
contribute importantly to the development of the moral 
personality of the adult. The lasting effects of this may 
for the time being escape the attention, but they are 
certain to become evident when later in life the indi- 
vidual undertakes to take stock of the state of his con- 
science. 

Marriage and vocational and professional organizations 
are not the only institutions which exert a formative 
influence on the moral personality of the adult. Most 
people also become associated with one or more of the 
other institutions which are a part of the structure of 
the society in which they live, each of which exerts an 
influence on the behavior pattern of its members. Af- 
filiation with a religious denomination, for example, 
involves some degree of commitment to its official be- 
liefs and principles. That the private life of a church- 
member may be far from in harmony with his public 
commitment is well known; his religion may actually 
be little if anything more than a "Sunday religion." 
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This comfortable simplification may be the cumulative, 
though unconscious, effect of his early religious educa- 
tion, of the example of his elders and betters, and of the 
type of preaching which he hears, rather than a matter 
of deliberate choice. On the other hand, he may have 
been quite successful in organizing his life in accordance 
with his professed religious principles and their moral 
corollaries. 

Barring world society and mankind in general, both 
of which communities are too extensive and too distant 
to have much direct effect on the life of the average 
individual, the state is the largest institution of which 
the adult is a member. Both as a political and social 
entity, it requires regular and consistent adaptation and 
thus plays an important part in the development of his 
moral character. The Law lays down rules and regula- 
tions which prescribe, often in great detail, how I must 
conduct myself in my public life and even in some areas 
of my private life. In countless situations, laws relieve 
us of the necessity and of the right of making decisions 
for ourselves, though this is often against our will and 
sometimes against our better judgment. 

Assuming a normal disposition and proper education 
and training, obedience to the law becomes a habit, in 
large part unconscious; the only attention the ordinary 
law-abiding citizen gives to the matter is focused on the 
business of doing what he is supposed to do, not on 
whether or not he shall do it. This is not to say that 
even the most orderly citizens do not occasionally dis- 
agree with the law. Such disagreement becomes serious 
when the citizen feels that the law is in direct conflict 
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with his personal moral convictions. In such a case he 
may feel obliged to disobey the law and thus to set him- 
self against the state. Conscientious objection to bearing 
arms is a case in point. 

In a democratic society in which men are free to or- 
ganize for almost any purpose there are a vast number 
and variety of organizations in which the individual can 
find moral support and which, if he wishes, will do 
much of his moral thinking for him. The original de- 
cision to join such an organization is thus a moral choice. 
Where a "joiner psychology" is more or less endemic, 
as in a society such as ours, the individual is under 
constant pressure to make several of such choices. Such 
pressure is difficult to resist for such a gregarious animal 
as man. Most men cannot endure moral loneliness any 
better than they can physical loneliness. It is easier to 
adhere to a principle in the company of others; it is even 
easier to believe in it. It is also less dangerous to fight 
for it. For the timid, the uncertain, and the lazy, shifting 
responsibility for moral decisions to an organization is 
obviously the path of least resistance. In their case, the 
substitution of a social conscience for the private con- 
science disposes of a number of troublesome moral 

problems. 

* * * 

The brief characterizations of moral experience in 
childhood, adolescence, and maturity given above gener- 
ally support the earlier statement that the development 
of the conscience is the product of the interaction of the 
individual's native disposition and the social institutions 
and organizations in which he becomes involved, the 
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general moral climate of the times and places in which 
he lives, the events which happen to him and around 
him, the physical conditions under which he lives, and, 
for the believer, those supernatural and occult agencies 
in the authority and influence of which he has faith. 
This generalization, though a safe one, tells us nothing 
about the respective effects of these potential influences. 
Since the components of both native disposition and 
external environment are variables, they can occur in 
countless variations and combinations. It is therefore 
impossible to predict with any degree of accuracy what 
moral conflicts they will generate in the life of any par- 
ticular individual. A careful study of ourselves and our 
fellowmen, however, will enable us to identify certain 
types of moral personalities, which are the end-products 
of these influences, and to estimate the character and 
the incidence of the moral conflicts which will occur in 
their lives. 

First, there is the chronic conformist. Given his natu- 
ral inclination to be a follower and an environment in 
which there are a substantial number and variety of or- 
ganizations, he will develop into an outstanding example 
of one form of moral adaptation. Since the accommoda- 
tion is all on his side, the adaptation might be described 
as unilateral. Once he has assumed membership in an 
organization, he lets the officers and the other members 
make his moral decisions for him. When an issue arises, 
he waits patiently until the majority opinion is clear 
and then thinks and speaks and acts accordingly. Only 
serious and protracted disagreement in the organization 
can upset him, for while this lasts he is without convic- 
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tion on the disputed issue. Since his conscience is not 
in residence, he lives for the time being in a moral 
vacuum and is naturally somewhat uncomfortable. Bar- 
ring such crises, his moral experience is untroubled and 
uneventful. Chronic conformists are as a class rather 
comfortable people: they usually are not much troubled 
with moral conflicts. 

The exact opposite of the chronic conformist is the 
chronic dissenter. He is an extreme example of lack of 
social adaptiveness. It is not always clear whether his 
perpetual disagreement with his fellowmen on right and 
wrong is due principally to a high degree of ethical 
insight and moral sensitivity or to such traits as conceit, 
contentiousness, and unsociability, or to his personal 
moral experience. In some cases the explanation lies 
in the fact that he is in a perpetual moral dilemma: he 
has no positive moral convictions of his own and he 
cannot bring himself to accept those of his fellowmen. 
The more standardized and conservative and self-satis- 
fied the society in which he lives, the more occasion he 
finds to be critical. Because his dissent is so extreme 
and so general, and his personality so irritating, he is 
more than likely to intensify rather than conquer oppo- 
sition. In consequence, the chronic dissenter is in private 
and public moral trouble most of the time. 

Chronic dissenters are exceptional and are greatly out- 
numbered by chronic conformists, which is probably 
explained by the fact that living beings in general are 
more inclined to adapt themselves to their environment 
than to quarrel with it. In another large group of people, 
dissent and conformism are periodic phenomena asso- 
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ciated with specific age-periods. Most people are in 
some degree conformists in childhood, dissenters in ado- 
lescence, and conformists once again in middle or old 
age. Many explanations are offered of this "wave" phe- 
nomenon, including the somewhat cynical one that ac- 
ceptance in childhood is due to immaturity, revolt in 
adolescence to high spirits, and reversion in old age to 
exhaustion. However, any single explanation of a shift 
to earlier conservatism in late maturity is likely to be 
too simple; it may be the result of a later and more 
careful examination of ideas and their practical conse- 
quences; it may represent defeat in a lifelong attempt to 
resolve moral conflicts or a compromise between two 
positions neither of which is wholly acceptable; it may 
be the direct result of a dramatic crisis in personal ex- 
perience. Whatever the explanation, it is certain that 
this kind of change is more characteristic of old age than 
late conversion to radicalism and dissent. In old age, 
the human spirit covets peace, and will pay a good price 
for it. 

There is one other type of moral personality which is 
likely to develop in modest numbers if the environment 
is reasonably favorable, namely, the moral "leader." 
Much has been said in an earlier chapter on the subject 
of the leadership mentality in general. Our particular 
interest here is in the type of person who is so convinced 
of the Tightness and sufficiency of his own moral con- 
victions, whatever their original source, that he is not 
only willing but determined to be accepted as the final 
authority on morals by his fellowmen, or by as large a 
proportion of them as he can manage to influence. He 
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has no private doubts and no inner conflicts, at least so 
it appears to his fellowmen. He is perfectly willing to 
serve as the conscience for all humanity. 

The conformist, the dissenter, and the reformer do 
not usually have much trouble with their consciences. 
They may have their bad moments to be sure, but for 
the most part they are inclined to be morally self-suffi- 
cient and self-confident individuals. There is another 
group of people who, as a result of native disposition and 
personal experience, never quite attain such certainty 
and confidence, or, if they ultimately do, accomplish 
this only after much soul-searching. They are people who 
are natively blessed, or cursed there can be two opinions 
about this with a strong inclination to self-analysis and 
who, at the same time, have intellects which are con- 
siderably above average in sharpness of insight and criti- 
cal power. Such people demand a higher degree of moral 
certainty than their fellows and, of course, find it cor- 
respondingly more difficult to attain. When they are 
also more than normally sensitive emotionally, as is often 
the case, they are sure to experience considerable diffi- 
culty in putting their moral house in order. 

Important as it is, native disposition is not the only 
cause of the moral troubles of such people. Some of the 
confusion which an individual discovers in himself is 
the effect of disorder and contradiction in his moral 
education. In the course of his life his private confusion 
was steadily increased by observation of moral disorder 
in the life of other people. If meanwhile he has also 
become familiar with the historical record of human 
behavior, this confusion will have been compounded. 
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What is he to do about this inner and outer confusion? 
We can assume that during his life he will have learned 
that there is little he can do about moral disorder in the 
world. The only thing left for him to do therefore is 
to examine the state of his own conscience and determine 
what needs to be done in order to bring order into his 
own moral life. In doing this, he will get to the root of 
his moral troubles. For moral reform, like all reform, 
should begin at home. If a man's own moral house is 
not in order, he cannot honestly claim to be prepared to 
be a moral guide for his neighbors, or even have the 
right to criticize them. If he lacks this private resource 
of inner peace and contentment, he had better at once 

concentrate on acquiring it. 

# * * 

The development of a satisfactory conception of the 
good life is a long and sometimes agonizing experience 
in self-education. The first requirement is to bring 
order into one's ideas about morals. Can one find among 
these ideas unequivocal definitions of good and bad? 
If not, it would seem wise once more to consult the 
experts, the great moral philosophers, secular and re- 
ligious. In their writings the inquirer can find several 
fundamental definitions of man's "highest good" in ac- 
cordance with which a man's life may be directed. 
Among those who take a rather optimistic view of life in 
the world he will find one school of philosophers un- 
ashamedly advocating the pursuit of pleasure of the 
moment as well as a somewhat more cautious group 
counseling the subordination of momentary pleasure to 
the attainment of the happiness of a lifetime. The so- 
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called energists will tell him that the greatest good for 
each individual is the most complete realization of all 
his capacities, with the emphasis on those which are 
uniquely human. He will discover that the orthodox 
Christian moralists believe that man has neither the 
capacity nor the right to select his own moral goals; for 
them the beginning of all moral wisdom is submission to 
the will of God. The Stoics will tell him, on the other 
hand, that man has no choice but to adapt himself to 
the laws of the universe and uncomplainingly accept 
the consequences. For the sociological moralists, and 
especially for the group known as the utilitarians, the 
moral aim of life for every individual should be the pro- 
motion of the greatest good of the greatest number. 
Finally, there are the pessimists who, being convinced 
that active participation in the struggle for success and 
happiness is bound to end in failure and disappointment, 
recommend that a man withdraw from the life of action 
into the privacy of his mind and by the pursuit of philos- 
ophy, science, and ait, assure himself a reasonable de- 
gree of inner contentment. 

Unfortunately, the examination of so many different 
and contradictory visions of the good life is likely 
to increase the mental confusion which induced the 
troubled individual to consult the experts in the first 
place. What standards is he to apply in choosing be- 
tween them? Just as in the case of a "philosophy of life," 
the layman has neither the time nor the ability to ex- 
amine in detail the reasoning on which each of the 
philosophers bases his claim to having identified the 
ultimate moral purpose of life. This being the case, 
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he has no recourse but to select that conception of the 
good life which seems to him most acceptable. For it 
is difficult, if not impossible, for a mature person to be- 
come a convert to a moral philosophy which is in con- 
flict with his moral disposition. 

If acceptance is to be anything more than theoretical 
assent, however, several other demands must be satis- 
fied. To begin with, since the inquirer's mind is not a 
complete blank on the subject of moral principles for 
then he would not have turned to the experts in the 
first place a system of morals to be acceptable must 
serve to clarify the individual's own thinking about 
morals. For he is not looking for an entirely new moral 
philosophy, as if it were a new suit or a new automobile; 
he is seeking for accurate identification and definition 
of moral values as an aid to the ordering of his own 
opinions and convictions. When an individual is in- 
duced by an accumulation of personal problems and by 
confusions and contradictions in his own thinking about 
them to "straighten himself out/' it is reasonable to as- 
sume that he will already have committed himself to 
certain moral principles, for example, to those dictated 
by his religious convictions. Some habits of decision 
will already have been established. To be acceptable 
to him, a moral philosophy will also have to bear out 
what he has learned from experience. Moreover, whether 
we think it justifiable or not, it will need to appeal to 
his emotions; it must not do violence to the emotional 
loyalties which have developed during his lifetime. Fi- 
nally, and in the long run this may be the most important 
demand of all, to be useful to the layman the expert's 
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moral philosophy will have to be more than a neatly 
constructed and self-consistent theory; for no demand 
that the spirit in trouble can make of it will be so urgent 
as that the theory shall be adaptable to concrete living. 
For the layman, morality is more than a way of thinking; 
it is also a way of doing. 

Let us assume that the troubled layman has discovered 
among the great systems of morals the definitions of 
good and evil which strike him as true in the broadest 
sense of the term. Has he now solved his problems? Is 
he now in a position to accept them as regulative of his 
everyday conduct? Unfortunately, this is not the case, 
and for more than one reason. First of all, there is the 
practical inadequacy of moral generalizations. The ex- 
planation lies in the nature of all generalization but 
particularly of generalization in such areas as morals and 
religion. A general definition of good or evil is ob- 
viously an attempt to identify a great number of par- 
ticular good or evil acts. The trouble is that we cannot 
generalize without to some extent ignoring the differ- 
ences which exist or may exist between the particular 
acts to which our generalization refers. In the business 
of generalizing we extend the scope of reference but we 
lose definiteness and accuracy. 

Let us examine some of the definitions of the "highest 
good" found in the writings of the great moralists to 
which brief reference was made earlier. The acceptance 
of pleasure as the highest good obviously does not mean 
that all who believe this are agreed as to what constitutes 
pleasure. One man's pleasure is another man's pain. It 
may be argued that the definition means that everyone 
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should pursue whatever gives him pleasure. However, 
there are actually people who derive pleasure from giving 
other people pain. Must this kind of pleasure be ac- 
cepted as a legitimate case of the pursuit of the highest 
good? The ideal of the promotion of the greatest good 
of the greatest number seems very appealing; but it 
leaves undetermined whose notion of the greatest good 
of the greatest number is to be accepted as the truly moral 
one. The Communists and their opponents clearly have 
irreconcilable conceptions of this. People who were 
agreed that the moral purpose of life is to do God's will 
have burned at the stake people who had a different 
conception of divine instructions on the subject. 

The discovery of the inadequacy of moral generaliza- 
tions will not be a surprise to individuals who have 
critically observed the difference between moral pro- 
fession and moral practice in everyday life. All decent 
people believe in honesty, but their notions of what 
constitutes dishonesty differ greatly. Even in one and 
the same individual the practical application of a moral 
principle is often strikingly inconsistent. A business man 
or a politician, for example, will make promises to the 
public which he would not think of making to members 
of his family or to his friends. In reaching agreement, 
parties to a conflict frequently make reservations which 
are in effect specific repudiations of the agreement. 
People who would become very indignant if they were 
told that they do not believe in the principle that the 
law must be obeyed or that all men are born free and 
equal have no hesitancy in making their own private 
exceptions. To be sure, such people do not think they 
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are making exceptions, for they are merely acting in ac- 
cordance with their own interpretation of the principle. 

Since the practical effects of moral principles and con- 
cepts are determined by their concrete applications 
rather than by their abstract meanings, what men do is 
much more important than what they profess. When 
men claim they are fighting for a principle, this prin- 
ciple is often no more than a vague symbol for certain 
specific and concrete benefits which they hope to attain. 
It may well be that their enemies will be using the same 
slogan. Disagreements over specific applications of the 
same principle are much more serious causes of conflict 
than disagreements on principles. People fight over the 
former; usually they only debate over the latter. 

The selection of a general moral principle may intro- 
duce order into one's thinking; to bring order into one's 
daily behavior one must first decide what specific acts 
are covered by the principle. The practical function of 
conscience is not to decide between different general 
principles but between different courses of action in 
specific concrete situations. As was indicated above, 
man's moral personality is formed by habits of action 
and accompanying ways of feeling which he has de- 
veloped during his life under the influence of his private 
disposition and the pressures of people and events. To 
understand himself he must make a detailed analysis of 
the make-up of his moral personality as revealed in his 
actions and emotions, as well as in his thoughts. Such 
self-analysis will tell him whether or not his moral house 
is in order; and, if it is not, he can ask himself what needs 
to be done about it. 
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If an impartial analysis of one's habits of action and 
emotional attachments is unsatisfactory, it is clear that 
there must be something wrong with one's conscience. 
In the face of such a discovery the morally sensitive 
person loses respect for himself. The respect of his fel- 
lowman, no matter how extensive and generous, cannot 
compensate for this. He cannot reason away his own 
shortcomings by recounting how much good he does to 
others. Public success may temper but cannot relieve 
him of his private discontent. The cause of his unhappi- 
ness lies within and the cure must be applied there. 

In seeking and applying a cure for his moral troubles 
it is important that the individual be sensible and real- 
istic. As someone has said, no man should select moral 
ends which are too far beyond his means. Even so de- 
termined a saint as Augustine was on one occasion moved 
to remark "Lord, thou hast counseled a better course 
than thou hast permitted." A person should also not lose 
his moral perspective, his sense of comparative values. 
"Don't question your conscience so much," says a char- 
acter in Henry James* Portrait of a Lady, "it will get out 
of tune like a strummed piano. Keep it for great oc- 
casions." Finally, and this is an implication of the con- 
tention that every man must attend to his own con- 
science, let him not be too concerned about the morals 
of his neighbours. He will have enough to do to attend 
to his own. Moreover, the trouble he has had with his 
own conscience will make him tolerant of the faults of 
other people. 

The good man is neither a moral pedant who only 
knows the good, nor a moral automaton whose behavior 
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is the result of external compulsion and pressure. He 
is neither a hermit who withdraws from life in order 
to keep himself pure, nor a fanatic who is willing to 
undertake a moral management of the w r hole world. He 
is, on the contrary, a man who as a result of self-analysis 
and self-education has attained a private vision of the 
good and w r ho does his best faithfully to follow this 
vision in his everyday life. If he is reasonably successful 
at this, he will be at peace with himself and in a state 
of mind to live at peace with his neighbours. Let every 
man tend to his own morals in this way and there is 
bound to be a great improvement in the world. 



FOUR 

The heart is forever inexperienced. 

Thoreau 



IN HIS ATTEMPTS AT SELF-EDUCATION, THERE IS DOUBTLESS 

no constituent of his personality that gives man as much 
trouble as his emotions. In spite of this fact, people in 
general are unwilling to acknowledge their importance; 
instead they have a tendency to deny or conceal the role 
which emotions play in their lives. Even when an 
emotion prompts a man to do a good act, he is inclined 
to claim that he was influenced by some "higher" type of 
motivation. He prefers to believe, and have his neigh- 
bours believe, that his decision was based upon sound 
reasoning. For it has always been man's proud boast 
that, in distinction from the animals, he is a rational 
rather than an emotional or impulsive being. 
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In this habit of looking down on his emotions he has 
been much encouraged by those who do his "deep" think- 
ing for him. Plato, for example, thought of the emotions 
and the impulses imaginatively as two wild horses which 
would run away with man unless reason were in the 
drivers seat. From the contemporary detective story 
writer Rex Stout we get a modern adaptation of this 
figure of speech: says he, "The backseat driving of the 
less charitable emotions makes me wonder that the brain 
does not desert the wheel entirely." Aristotle flatly in- 
sisted that man alone possessed the faculty of reasoning 
and that to live in accordance with its dictates was the 
highest goal of human life. Like Plato, many classical 
thinkers believed that the emotions were material and 
mortal whereas the reason was spiritual and immortal. 

Man's low opinion of his emotions has been substan- 
tially supported by Christian dogma. Although it was 
agreed that God created him with feelings as well as with 
reason, it was the heart rather than the mind that was 
supposed to have been positively corrupted by sin. The 
emotions, together with the senses with which they were 
often identified, were par excellence the realm of sinful 
indulgence. Adam's ruinous choice in the Garden of 
Eden was explained by many Christians as a case of suc- 
cumbing to temptation and thus a victory of the emotions 
over reason. This interpretation of the fall of man came 
to be the basis for the defensive attitude which orthodox 
Christianity in general took towards the emotions. It 
accounts, for example, for some of the suspicion with 
which evangelical Christians of all times have been in- 
clined to view the practice and appreciation of the arts. 
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By both philosophers and theologians man has thus 
been encouraged to exalt the reason and to look down 
upon the emotions. However, his pride in himself as a 
rational being rests on firmer ground than the theories 
of the world's great thinkers. It is clearly his ability to 
reason that has made him such an outstanding practical 
success in the world. By means of pure brain-power he 
has been able to adapt other things in the world to his 
own personal use. Moreover, except for a bit of care- 
lessness or an accident now and then, or an overpowering 
combination of natural (but wholly irrational) forces, he 
has been able to prevent other things from making use 
of him. Thanks to his reason, he has been able to domes- 
ticate even the most "intelligent" of the animals; in fact, 
the more intelligent the animal, the better use he has 
been able to make of him. Most important of all, it is by 
means of his reason that he has been able to outwit and, 
if necessary, destroy fellow humans who sought to do 
the same to him. 

Common as this pride of reason has been among 
human beings, it has not been universal. In the past as 
in the present, there have been occasional as well as 
confirmed skeptics. Thoughtful persons who were led 
by inclination or circumstance to have a private look at 
their own motivations, or an outsider's look at the moti- 
vations of others, have seriously questioned the alleged 
predominance of reason in man's control of his behavior. 
If we examine the history of mankind objectively, espe- 
cially the record of the terrible catastrophies which men 
have periodically brought upon themselves, we are bound 
to be shocked by the evidences of the extensive influence 
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of passion and irrationality in human behavior; in fact, 
we begin to have serious doubts even concerning the 
extent of man's ability to behave rationally. 

That man has accomplished remarkable things by the 
power of pure thought cannot be denied, witness the 
variety and number of great philosophical systems, the 
complexity and accuracy of mathematics, the acuteness 
and the dimensions of scientific analyses of the world of 
nature. But these are uniquely intellectual occupations 
in which the emotions are not likely to be much in- 
volved; they represent man thinking rather than feeling 
and doing. The picture changes when we observe man 
making practical use of the knowledge which the great 
thinkers have collected for him. It is in the area of tech- 
nology that the emotions begin to make their influence 
felt. To be sure, the middle-man scientist who devises 
techniques and designs machines by means of which 
man can make use of scientific knowledge may himself 
be quite indifferent to the ultimate consequences of 
their utilization. But when laymen individually and in 
the mass discover what practical benefits they can derive 
from the use of machines they must choose between ends 
rather than means. Shall he or shall he not use poison 
gas and atomic fission in warfare? Shall he use the 
science of bacteriology only to prevent disease or shall 
he also use it to spread death among his enemies? Shall 
he use his knowledge of psychology and the social sciences 
to improve or to worsen his relations with his fellowmen? 
Knowledge is indeed power, as Francis Bacon said, but 
it is power for good or for eviL When man decides to 
make use of this power he must choose between possible 
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ends. It is then that his likes and dislikes, his desires 
and his lusts, begin to affect his decisions. 

Man has been slow to discover the insidious role which 
the emotions have played in his life, and very reluctant 
to acknowledge it. He has been most unwilling to give 
up or to qualify his claim to being a predominantly 
rational animal. But modern science, and particularly 
modern psychology, has left him little choice. Even after 
discounting the claims of the several schools of modern 
analytic psychology and subtracting what is patently the 
product of the literary imagination rather than of the 
disciplined scientific intelligence, the experts have much 
to tell the individual about the inner working of his 
personality or, what is even more beneficial, to help him 
discover this for himself. They have devised ingenious 
analytic techniques for exposing hidden motivations, in- 
cluding some which had unsuspected emotional origins 
or strong emotional support. Experts in psycho-analysis 
have proved, at least empirically, that human beings 
without realizing it sometimes drive under cover feelings 
of which they are for one reason or another ashamed 
and that by this technique they are able to convince them- 
selves, though falsely, that they are rid of these feelings 
or that they have never existed. These experts have 
proved that "suppression" and similar tricks of self-de- 
ception are the cause of complex and serious states of 
mental disorganization and they have developed tests for 
discovering their cause and techniques for curing them. 

From clinical psychologists and psychiatrists man thus 
has learned much about his emotional life, though prin- 
cipally about its unhealthy and abnormal aspects. About 
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the normal and everyday performance of his feelings 
and their influence on his behavior he has had other, 
though less scientific, and no doubt less reliable, sources 
of information. If he is a reading man he will have 
learned much from novelists and poets, even though in- 
struction was farthest from their minds. It is true that 
many of our contemporary writers, fascinated by the 
mysteries of depth-psychology, have been principally in- 
terested in the creation of characters who seem to be 
seriously in need of psycho-analysis. But there are thot* 
sands of books of every degree of artistic quality in 
which the characters behave normally, in fact, feel and 
act exactly as the reader would do under the same cir- 
cumstances. In these characters man often discovers 
himself; in their experiences he frequently discerns mo- 
ments of emotional confusion or indulgence which are 
so vividly portrayed that the honest reader sighs and 
shakes his head and recognizes his own folly. And let 
us not forget the poets, for they are experts in emotional 
indulgence. For them "the heart is forever inexperi- 
enced"; they devote their lives to revealing it to itself; 
to exposing and savoring every intensity and refinement 
of feeling, thereby giving less favored and otherwise oc- 
cupied mortals insights which might forever have es- 
caped them. 

Assuming some degree of understanding of the effects 
of emotions on behavior and some skill in identifying 
these effects, the individual can learn even more from 
the regular observance of his own experience and that 
of his associates. Such learning, moreover, will have 
more impact on him, for it will be the result of personal 
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contacts with real people. By watching himself and re- 
membering what he has observed, the individual can 
gradually discover the pattern of his emotional life and 
recognize in himself this or that type of emotional per- 
sonality. He can do the same thing in the case of his 
neighbours. If he is a parent, he will have in addition 
the invaluable experience of observing the development 
of the personalities of his children and possibly learning 
something valuable about himself. Even unobservant 
and uncritical people recognize and classify their asso- 
ciates emotionally, though in very general terms and 
sometimes not too accurately. 

From science and literature and commonsense, man 
thus can learn some remarkable and important things 
about human emotions. First of all, there is the fact of 
their pervasiveness. Most people have no conception of 
how large a part of their inner life is emotional in nature. 
"There is a great deal of unmapped country within us/' 
says George Eliot in Daniel Deronda, "which must be 
taken into account in an explanation of our gusts and 
storms." But this unmapped country is the source of 
much more than emotional crises. To be sure, even the 
most uncritical person realizes that such dramatic ex- 
periences are emotional in nature and origin. What 
most people do not realize, or even suspect, is the extent 
to which their everyday thoughts and dreams and actions, 
even the most prosaic and routine, are suffused with 
emotion. 

Some of this lack of awareness is no doubt due to the 
fact that, as the depth-psychologists have pointed out, 
emotions of which the individual is ashamed are some- 
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times forced below the threshold of consciousness or 
drop down there seemingly of their own accord. Some 
of it is certainly due to the habitual assumption by civil- 
ized man that he is predominantly a rational animal. 
Most of his unawareness and subsequent ignorance, how- 
ever, is due to the simple fact that most people have 
never developed the habit of trying to identify the emo- 
tional constituents of their conscious experience. Com- 
pare this neglect and indifference with the critical con- 
centration with which the average individual examines 
a plan of action, even a plan for taking advantage of the 
emotional characteristics of those whose cooperation he 
needs or whose opposition he wishes to circumvent. 

When the individual begins to explore this unmapped 
area of his own personality, he will be impressed with 
another characteristic of his emotions, namely, their 
vitality. Let an emotion such as fear of some person or 
object become established in his consciousness and he 
will find it very difficult to dislodge it. It is resistant to 
reason, to the argument of friends, and even to such evi- 
dence as ought to convince any reasonable person. It is 
because of this vitality that even a healthy emotion, if it 
is permitted to take firm root in consciousness and is 
nourished by attention and favoring circumstances, can 
so easily become pathological. It is not only individual 
emotions which possess this high degree of vitality, how- 
ever; it is also a characteristic of the dominant "feeling 
tone" of an individual, of his total way of reacting emo- 
tionally to things and events about him. Although this 
core of dominant feelings may be seriously disturbed in 
a crisis, in most cases the emotional "personality" quickly 
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recovers from the shock and the routine emotional atti- 
tude to life is reestablished. The speed and complete- 
ness of such recovery is often a surprise to the subject 
himself. The explanation of this vitality undoubtedly 
lies in the history of the evolution of the human species, 
as anthropologists have demonstrated. Emotions are 
much older than reason; from the beginning they played 
an important role in the adaptation of man to his en- 
vironment, in warning him, in arousing and directing 
the protective reactions of his body, and in helping him 
learn to discriminate between the good and the bad in 
the world about him. 

Having become more self-conscious about his inner 
life, contemporary man ought also with a little study 
easily learn to distinguish between various kinds of 
emotions and the different effects which they have on 
himself and other people. One of the most important 
distinctions he needs to make is between emotions which 
are constructive and those which are destructive. A "con- 
suming interest" in a person or a goal in the case of such 
emotions as love and ambition may, with a modicum of 
good fortune, lead to accomplishments of great private 
and public benefit. Envy and jealousy and hatred, on 
the other hand, tend by nature to be destructive. Their 
inward effect on the personality is corrosive; they absorb 
energy and expend interest which might better be re- 
directed and focused on the attainment of a positive good. 
Such emotions do not remove the persons or conditions 
which arouse them or even alter these in the slightest 
degree; they only make them less endurable. If they are 
not conquered by good sense or in time exhausted by 
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indulgence they may do serious injury to physical as well 
as mental health. 

To be sure, the distinction between constructive and 
destructive emotions is not an absolute one. The energy 
of a constructive emotion which is deprived of the op- 
portunity for indulgence or of the specific object to 
which it has become attached may be strangely trans- 
formed. A long frustrated love may develop into en- 
nervating hopelessness or bitter resentment; in an 
unstable type of personality this may become so destruc- 
tive as to lead to suicide or vengeful murder. The 
driving force of an ambition which is prevented of reali- 
zation may be transformed into a corroding sense of 
injury and be refocused in the form of resentment upon 
those who were, or seemed to have been, the obstacles to 
its realization. On the other hand, good may come out of 
evil. A strong sense of disappointment may with a little 
will-power and some enticement from the imagination 
be slowly and almost unconsciously transmuted into a 
fresh hope and a new resolve. 

These changes in the character of emotions for better 
or for worse are often accompanied by a change in di- 
rection. Generally and somewhat figuratively speaking, 
emotions are initially either outward or inward pointing. 
The normal objects of such emotions as love, sympathy, 
envy, and hatred are other persons or sometimes other 
things; they are outward-pointing. In the case of "feeling 
hurt" in consequence of some insult or injury, the imme- 
diate focus of attention is the emotion itself and to some 
extent the circumstances in which it arose. Feelings and 
emotional states of this type are inward-pointing. In the 
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latter type, the individual can be said to be "contem- 
plating himself/' to be examining his own feelings. If 
his attention is too much withdrawn from the external 
object or situation which aroused the emotion, he is 
likely to lose all interest in action which might be useful 
under the circumstances. Such feelings are "in-growing"; 
they feed on themselves and are inclined to become 
pathological. Feeling sorry for oneself too much and too 
long may result in complete emotional exhaustion and 
deprive the individual of all desire and strength to re- 
cover from his misfortunes. 

The tendency of emotions to shift their focus and in 
the process to change their character calls attention to 
another important characteristic of emotional experi- 
ence, namely, its complexity. Such simple and clean-cut 
emotions as anger and fear are easily identifiable; they 
are usually so intense that they completely fill conscious- 
ness when they occur. The angry person is for the mo- 
ment emotionally "singleminded." Even when these 
simple feelings endure for some time and with consid- 
erable variation in intensity, they maintain their recog- 
nizable character. Such is not the case with certain 
complexes of feelings, the constituents of which are so 
fused that it is almost impossible to identify them. Many 
people some time or another in their lives are "taken 
possession of" by vague emotional states which may en- 
dure for long periods of time. Such complex states de- 
velop slowly and insidiously and, before the victim 
realizes it, may completely change the complexion of 
his inner and outer world. As an example, there is the 
type of low-pressure period which we call "depression." 
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In this unhappy state, all emotions, sorrows as well as 
pleasures, seem to have lost their edge. The least bit of 
opposition or bad luck brings discouragement. Not only 
the pleasure but the interest has gone out of living. This 
kind of unhealthy emotional state may grow until it has 
taken on the dimensions of a "cosmic neurosis." Such a 
state may be the end-product of a Freudian "suppres- 
sion," of a chronic emotional irritability induced by 
something inescapable in the daily environment, or of 
an inner moral or spiritual conflict. A crippling depres- 
sion may be the result of a long and scarcely noticed ac- 
cumulation of minor emotional disturbances. Various 
kinds of emotional conditions of this general type, as 
well as acute temporary upsets, may also be the result 
of temporary or chronic organic and functional disturb- 
ances of the body. The character and extent of the in- 
fluence of the structure and physiology of the body on 
the emotions are these days the subject of systematic in- 
vestigation, witness the important experiments with drugs 
by which the emotions can be directly affected. 

The most useful knowledge that a person can acquire 
about his emotions concerns their causes and effects; for 
only if he can correctly identify them and their inter- 
relations will he be in a position to do something prac- 
tical about his emotional life. Some of these causal 
relationships are obvious enough. It is easy to discover 
what kinds of happenings make ourselves or our neigh- 
bour angry. Each one of us can quickly recite long lists 
of things which please and things which displease us. 
Every person of even moderate intelligence discovers the 
special sensitivities of his friends and business associates 
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and, if for no other reason than good manners, tempers 
his words and actions accordingly. Indeed, the customs 
and rules of daily social intercourse are based upon the 
public possession of such knowledge of human emotions 
and the willingness to make proper use of it. 

But much unmapped country remains. Mention has 
already been made of vague but general emotional states 
of the depression type. In their case the identification 
of both causes and effects is often difficult, even for 
psychologists and psychiatrists, for these are highly com- 
plex and for a large part unconscious disturbances in- 
volving both body and mind. Even when the emotional 
disorganization is wholly on the mental level, emotion, 
imagination, and reason affect one another, and in such 
complicated fashion that it is very difficult to determine 
what part each contributes to the total disturbance. 
Much simpler emotional experiences, mere "flashes of 
feeling," are also sometimes hard to explain. The poet 
Emerson records a good example: "Crossing a bare com- 
mon, in snow puddles, at twilight under a clouded sky, 
without having in my thoughts any occurrence of special 
good fortune, I have enjoyed a perfect exhilaration. I 
am glad to the brink of fear/' There are also those in- 
stantaneous emotional reactions which some people on 
occasion experience upon meeting complete strangers 
feelings of dislike or attraction, of suspicion or trust 
whose origin is and often remains inexplicable. 

In view of the gaps in our knowledge of the nature and 
the causes of our emotions, it is not surprising that we 
still have much to learn about their effects on our ex- 
perience and on our behavior. When we inquire into 
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the influences of emotions, we soon make an interesting 
discovery: we seem to know much more about these 
effects in theory than in practice. We accept as gospel, 
for example, the general proposition that violent anger 
is likely to deprive a man momentarily of the power of 
calm judgment. But how exact is my knowledge of the 
unbalancing effects of ray last spell of private bad temper? 
Moreover, people, generally speaking, have more con- 
crete knowledge of how their neighbours are influenced 
by specific emotions than of the effects of the same emo- 
tions on themselves. I can gauge with remarkable ac- 
curacy how a business or professional associate will 
respond to a bit of flattery, but I am likely to be blissfully 
ignorant of the effect of the same technique on myself. 
In the case of theoretical knowledge, the explanation 
lies in the fact that when we theorize we generalize and 
generalizations only need to be "generally" true. The ex- 
planation of the inadequacy of our knowledge of our 
personal emotional reactions is more involved. It is quite 
normal to be more outward than inward minded. It is 
also much easier; for systematic self-analysis is an acquired 
habit and was developed by man only in an advanced 
state of civilization. Introspection, which has been friv- 
olously defined as the art of taking a quick look into 
oneself while looking the other way, requires a special 
technique. Moreover, in the business of examining the 
influence of his emotions on his thoughts and his actions, 
a person is likely to be somewhat less than objective and 
honest. He can observe his neighbour's reactions quite 
dispassionately; in fact, it is often to his advantage to do 
so. But he is always a little fearful of unpleasant ex- 
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posures when he examines himself. In consequence, our 
private emotional lives are confused by much self-de- 
ception, conscious and unconscious. Another reason 
why such concentration is necessary to discover the 
effects of emotions on behavior is that the emotions by 
nature operate so secretively. This is quite as true of 
their influence in exceptional cases as of their routine 
effects. Even when a person is acutely conscious of an 
emotion, both the immediate and the after-effects of it 
may escape him until they are called to his attention by 
some other person or by some unexpected or dramatic 
turn in his experience. If the latter involved extravagant 
impulsive action, the individual was likely brought up 
with a shock and moved to ask himself the question "Now 
how in the world did I come to do that?" Although on 
such an occasion we may properly repent at leisure, we 
have good reason for placing some of the blame on the 
treacherous power of the emotions. Even the law makes 
allowances for this and makes a distinction in respect to 
seriousness of crime and punishment between the offense 
which was carefully planned and the act performed under 
the compulsion of a "blind" and overpowering passion. 

Difficult as it is, any reasonably intelligent individual 
can with a little determination and practice gather much 
useful information about the ways in which he himself 
is influenced by his emotions, particularly if he will fol- 
low the clues offered by psychologists and psychiatrists. 
He will then without too much trouble discover within 
himself specific examples of the kinds of influences de- 
scribed by these experts in their writings. He will, for 
example, uncover cases of emotional bias and prejudice 
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against people and things and, in the course of the in- 
quiry into their origin, come to realize what little justi- 
fication there is for them. Some of our attitudes toward 
people, as individuals or in groups, are nothing more 
than emotional first responses which have unconsciously 
become established as habits. That is why our first 
opinions of people are so often changed upon better ac- 
quaintance. It is preestablished emotional attitudes that 
make people so unwilling to believe bad things about 
their intimate friends and good things about their ene- 
mies. Racial, religious, and political antagonisms of 
adults are often little more than echoes of emotional im- 
pressions aroused during childhood by parental remarks 
and attitudes. Loyalty to the group, to a political party 
for example, is often so hardy, so undiscrim mating, so 
immune to doubt, so indifferent to the claims of reason 
and common sense because it rests on an original emo- 
tional response which has become a way of life. A person's 
way of thinking about other people and acting towards 
them often changes as a result of a change in the way he 
feels about them. It is often emotion rather than reason, 
prejudice rather than evidence, that leads us to transfer 
guilt or innocence from an individual to a group of 
which he is a member, or the reverse. A vagrant infatu- 
ation, unreasoning dislike, a moment's bad humor, in- 
temperate speech, and other emotional aberrations in 
high places have changed the course of history, tempo- 
rarily or permanently, or have helped to do so, bringing 
good or evil to millions of people. Writ large or small, 
an important part of the official record of human be- 
havior is chargeable to the debit or credit of the emotions. 
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Nor is man's thinking life immune to their influence. 
Such commonsense precepts as "think with your head, 
not with your heart/' recognize the tendency of human 
beings to base decisions on feeling rather than on un- 
biased inquiry and logical reasoning. This weakness is 
well-known to speakers and writers who for professional 
reasons are concerned with the moulding of public 
opinion. They know, for example, that a few emotion- 
laden words are much more effective in winning sup- 
port for a claim or a proposal than a flawless logical 
argument. This is one good reason for preferring to 
write a nation's songs to writing its laws. Although none 
are more expert and more sophisticated in the use of 
such words than certain types of professional politicians 
and court-room lawyers, many a preacher and many a 
lay inspirational speaker make habitual and effective use 
of them. By contrast, there is little danger that the emo- 
tions will confuse or mislead the reason when the subject 
matter as such has little direct or associative emotional 
content, as in the case of mathematics. The immunity 
of the mathematician to emotional influence in his 
mathematical thinking, however, is not automatically 
transferred to his thinking about emotion-laden subjects 
such as religion and politics. Experience indicates that 
here he is as likely to be a victim of improper influence as 
any other mortal. 

However, the crude and rather obvious error of substi- 
tution of feeling for thinking is not the most serious 
weakness in this area of mental experience. More serious 
is the habit of mistaking the motivations of our actions. 
An example of large dimensions is that offered by those 
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philosopher-psychologists who claim that the moral judg- 
ments of which we think so highly are reports of innate 
and acquired likes and dislikes rather than rational 
judgments based on a carefully-reasoned-out conception 
of the good life. Although this particular claim may not 
be demonstrable, the existence of the kind of "improper 
influence" to which it refers has long been suspected. It 
must at once be made clear that the reference here is not 
to what is popularly and unfavorably known as "rationali- 
zation," that is to say, to the habit of attempting to justify 
actions which were actually based on feeling or impulse 
by means of reasons "manufactured" after the fact. The 
reference is here to the claim that in the case of sup- 
posedly intellectual judgments the substance of these 
judgments is determined by subjective feelings and not 
by impersonal and logically demonstrable arguments. 
What is involved here in principle is the general problem 
of the non-intellectual determinants of reasoning, and 
thus of the conclusions ultimately arrived at, by psycho- 
logical activities which in themselves are always non- 
rational and often irrational. 

At the present time there is not much scientific proof 
of the existence of such direct and intimate causal in- 
fluence of emotion on thought; in fact, little attention 
and less study has been given to the problem. The notion 
is currently little more than a theory. But it has much 
to commend it. Generally speaking, it would if true pro- 
vide us with an intelligible explanation of that con- 
siderable area of human behavior in which man has 
clearly acted stupidly and foolishly and with disastrous 
consequences to himself, his fellows, and his descendants 
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and yet has claimed that he has acted only after careful 
reflection and in harmony with the dictates of reason. 
Heretofore these tragic mistakes, great and small, have 
been explained as the consequence of acting on impulse 
or of errors in preparatory thinking. If such explanations 
were correct we would at least know what to do to pre- 
vent future occurrences. But if these mistakes are due 
to the existence of a direct causal control of emotion over 
reason which is inborn and operates under cover, we are 
faced with a very difficult problem. How are we to sever 
this relationship, to reverse the direction of the causal 

influence? 

* * * 

These questions bring us face to face with the most 
important problem of all, namely, the control of our 
emotions. Having accumulated all this knowledge about 
the character and influence of our emotions, what use 
are we to make of it? What controls can we establish 
so that we may increase their usefulness and reduce their 
disorganizing power? And just how are these controls to 
be established? As a preliminary to a consideration of 
these questions it can be safely affirmed that most of the 
responsibility for the direction of the individual's emo- 
tional life must be assumed by the individual himself. 
It is true that much of the stimulation of our emotions 
comes from without and that it is things and events and 
other people that give us pleasure and pain, that make 
us happy or unhappy, and that induce us to act wisely 
or unwisely. Obviously, in the case of inanimate objects, 
this influence on us is not the result of choice. It is 
therefore foolish to expect inanimate things to cooperate 
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with us in the management of our emotional life. Break- 
ing a golf club in a temper over a bad shot is clearly the 
height of irrationality. Nature, likewise, is innocent of 
good or bad intentions towards us. The weather does 
not consciously choose to depress us or to interfere with 
our pleasures or to destroy our possessions. 

But with fellow human beings the case is otherwise. 
If the members of our families, our friends, our neigh- 
bours, our business and professional associates, and the 
powers who govern us or otherwise create the external 
conditions under which we live, would "consider our 
feelings/' they would make it much easier for us to bring 
order into our emotional life. If all people by whom I 
am directly or indirectly affected would conscientiously 
strive to arouse in me the emotions which make me 
happy and refrain from arousing those which upset me, 
they would greatly increase the activity of the construc- 
tive and reduce the activity of the destructive emotions. 
At least the need for control of those emotions which are 
aroused in me by other people would be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Unfortunately, most people not only are unwilling to 
help me in my attempt to control and direct my emotions 
but regularly do things to make my task more difficult. 
Sometimes they do so from ignorance or indifference, 
but often they do it for personal profit; and sometimes 
they do it from pure malice. Only love and affection, 
and lofty motives such as those inculcated by religion, 
and the rare wisdom gained from experience in human 
relations, and intelligent self-interest, can be somewhat 
depended upon to induce people to be considerate of 
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my feelings and thus to be of help to me in the struggle 
against disorder and disorganization in my emotional 
life. 

Since I can do little to change the physical things 
which surround me, or the processes of nature, or the 
course of events in which I am involved, or the behavior 
of other people, there is nothing left for me to do but to 
try to change myself. To be sure, there is certain to come 
with advancing age the tempering, and ultimately the 
exhaustion, of the emotions. (Socrates is reported to have 
remarked that one of the great advantages of old age was 
that one was relieved of the importunities of love.) And 
this is sometimes mistaken by those who experience it 
for advancement in wisdom, virtue, and self-control. But 
for this we can only wait, and appreciate it when it comes. 
Self-education, with a strong dose of self-discipline, is the 
only prescription which offers much immediate promise 
of improvement. Moreover, what could be more reason- 
able and proper than for the individual to accept re- 
sponsibility for the control of his own emotional life! 

Since the conviction that this phase of one's life needs 
attention is not likely to develop until one has reached 
maturity, or long after, self -education must take the form 
of re-education. And this cannot be intelligently under- 
taken until the individual has a clear conception of his 
emotional personality. He cannot possibly know what to 
change and how to change it until it is clear to him what 
needs to be changed. Self-knowledge is a necessary pre- 
liminary to self-education. He who proposes to reedu- 
cate himself must first bring himself face to face with 
his emotional self. He must be willing to acknowledge 
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the existence of feelings no matter how discreditable and 
of emotional attitudes no matter how deep rooted and 
comfortable. A person must have the courage to face his 
emotions. He must dig down into the mechanics of 
thought and behavior and uncover secret connections 
and insidious influences. 

What the individual needs to be most on his guard 
against in an attempted analysis and adjustment of his 
emotional behavior is self-deception. Reference has 
already been made to the phenomenon of repression and 
its unhappy consequences. Driving an unwanted emo- 
tion into the subconscious, however, is an advanced and 
pathological form of self-deception. When this or an 
equally acute and complex state is suspected the indi- 
vidual should consult a psychiatrist. To attempt to 
practise professional psycho-analysis and psycho-therapy 
on oneself is dangerous and may aggravate rather than 
cure mental illness. But there are many quite normal 
and less serious forms of self-deception than "suppres- 
sion." Most people regularly practice these deceits on 
themselves, though they may not be aware of it. A person 
will tell himself that his criticism of a friend is not moti- 
vated by malice or envy but by a desire to improve him. 
It is characteristic of many politicians to believe, or try 
to make themselves believe, that their only reason for 
seeking office is to serve their fellowmen. The profes- 
sional reformer often fails to realize that he is being moti- 
vated by a purely selfish urge to make people live as he 
wants them to live. The best original defense against 
self-deception of all kinds and degrees is to be honest 
with oneself. After all, the appearance of emotions in 
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consciousness is perfectly normal. It is no disgrace to 
have an emotion; what is wrong is to allow emotions, or 
at least some of them, to take control of thought and 
action. 

From the standpoint of self-education the harm done 
by self-deception is the concealment of the true relation- 
ships between emotions and their causes and effects. 
Given accurate knowledge of these relationships, the in- 
dividual is in a position to evaluate them. If he knows 
exactly what thing or event or person, or what specific 
action of that person aroused a certain emotion in him, 
he can determine whether that response was wise or 
foolish. This will enable him to distinguish between 
genuine and false emotions, between those which are 
constructive and destructive. He can measure the quality 
and intensity of his emotional reactions against their 
external or internal causes. Was the remark which made 
him so angry really worth the emotional attention which 
he paid to it? Instead of taking pride in having had 
one's way would it not often be better to take pride in 
not having forced the issue? Is the antipathy which he 
has developed towards a social acquaintance or a busi- 
ness or professional associate justified by what he knows 
about him or is it essentially unreasonable? Were the 
pleasures which he has enjoyed worth the time and 
energy which he expended in their pursuit? Or ought 
he to exclaim with Sir Philip Sidney 

Desire! Desire! 

I have too dearly bought with mangled mind 
thy worthless ware. 

Emotions are not only privately experienced effects of 
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my contact with the world; some of them also are causes 
of things which I do. Other people may thus be seriously 
affected by how I feel. It is therefore important for self- 
education that I know just how my actions are being 
influenced by my emotions. If such actions have de- 
sirable consequences, the motivating emotions ought to 
be encouraged; if the consequences are bad, they ought 
to be discouraged. In the case of trouble-making emo- 
tions which I cannot suppress, I must try to break the 
causal connection and thus prevent the emotion from 
eventuating in action. If I discover that anger clouds my 
judgment, as it is almost certain to do, I should train 
myself to refrain from action while I am so disturbed. 
Many a person has discovered for himself, sometimes at 
a considerable cost, that he should not immediately reply 
to an insulting or offensive letter but let it lie for a day 
or two until its original effect has passed off. It is some- 
times even better to answer it at once but not to mail 
it, thus harmlessly expending the emotional energy 
which has been generated. Habits of action sometimes 
have no more justification than chronic emotional preju- 
dice. We regularly vote against individuals and groups 
for no better reason than confirmed dislike for them. 
Partisanship is a kind of intellectual blindness which is 
often caused and almost invariably accompanied by 
emotional bias. It tricks us into condemning other 
people for doing things which we regularly do ourselves. 
The discovery of these and many other insidious in- 
fluences of our emotions is the first step towards elimi- 
nating much of what is irrational in our behavior. 
One of the most important ways of controlling emo- 
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tions is to prevent their automatic intensification. As 
has been pointed out, emotions feed on themselves. Al- 
though intensive indulgence of some emotions, particu- 
larly of those which are associated with physical ex- 
pression, quickly exhausts them and for the time being 
frees the individual from their domination, in the case 
of other emotions expression results in intensification 
and strengthens their hold over the individual. There 
is a well-known psychological theory, the James-Lange 
theory, which goes so far as to claim that the expression 
of an emotion, which common sense assumes to be the 
effect, is in reality the cause. According to this theory 
we do not run because we are afraid but we are afraid 
because we run. Although the theory is no doubt an 
exaggeration, or at least this way of stating it is, everyone 
knows for himself that if he takes serious offense at a 
remark or an action and begins venting his anger in 
speech, he becomes more and more angry. All scientific 
speculations aside, it is certainly sometimes true that if 
the outward expression of some emotions is suppressed, 
both the intensity and the duration of these emotions 
are reduced. 

On the other hand, emotions may be kept alive and 
be intensified by the imagination. Control of the imagi- 
nation is therefore another potential source of control 
of emotions. The reference here is not to the well-known 
fact that we are sometimes upset by causes which exist 
only in the imagination, a human weakness which 
prompted Mark Twain to remark that his greatest 
troubles never happened; we are concerned here with 
the habit of occupying oneself with the review in imagi- 
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nation of an emotion-laden situation which really oc- 
curred and in which we were personally involved. Over 
and over again we imaginatively relive the original ex- 
perience; we explore all possible consequences and plan 
various future courses of action. If we did not appear to 
good advantage in the situation we become more and 
more ashamed. If we did something seriously wrong, 
the emotions associated with a bad conscience are aroused 
and further unbalance and unnerve us. In the tense and 
disturbed state which is characteristic of this type of ex- 
perience, the mind goes in a circle in which it becomes 
more and more helplessly confined. This is worry in an 
acute stage, the kind of unhappy experience which comes 
to us in the late hours of the night, which banishes sleep, 
and from which there is often no escape but exhaustion. 
Occupying ourselves in imagination with this kind of 
anxious worrying over the disturbances of everyday life 
has a tendency to grow on us and to absorb more and 
more nervous energy. Resistance is lowered and the mind 
slips more and more easily and frequently into the groove 
it has worn. Without realizing it, we begin to substitute 
this profitless "stewing over our troubles" for calm analy- 
sis and intelligent planning for action. The habit may 
even become an obsession; when it does it may gradually 
change our whole attitude towards life and thus do 
serious damage to physical and mental health. To be 
sure, this kind of disorientation must not be confused 
with a general emotional attitude towards life which is 
a "logical" product of a religious or philosophical inter- 
pretation of existence, as, for example, in the case of the 
Christian's conviction of sin, the philosophical pessimist's 
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discontent, or the existentialist's pervasive "anxiety." 
Whereas the latter is based on disciplined reflection on 
the nature o the world and man's place in it, the former 
is for the most part the product of an overly active 
imagination. 

Granted that this kind of indulgence of the emotions 
is unhealthy, what can the individual do to stop it? Un- 
less the habit has become so firmly established that the 
inclination and strength to interfere have been atrophied, 
the disorganizing effect of the experience itself is likely 
to arouse the individual to action. To strengthen his 
resolve, let him focus his attention on the plain fact that 
this kind of worrying over problems is as useless as it is 
exhausting. The realization of this alone is not likely 
to release him from his inner compulsions, however. He 
must try in some fashion to break into the worrisome 
circle of images and emotions within which he is con- 
fined. An effective way of doing this is to decide then 
and there to do something practical about his problem 
at some definite time and place. Whether his plan of 
action is the best he can devise is not important at the 
moment. He should accept his decision and not begin 
debating the pros and cons of it, for then he may "slip 
back into the old groove." The important thing is to 
put an end to the repetitious and aimless worrying and 
thus to break the tension. 

An obvious and often very successful way is by means 
of physical exercise, provided this is distracting and not 
boring. There are other ways of accomplishing this, to 
be sure. The religious-minded person may take refuge 
in prayer and in this fashion redirect his thoughts and 
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emotions and recover his confidence and peace of mind. 
Another effective way of breaking the worry circle is to 
begin doing something else for example, take up an 
interesting book, thus distracting the attention and giving 
the emotions an opportunity to calm down. The con- 
quest of the habit of worrying is likely to be substan- 
tially furthered if, in calmer and soberer moments, the 
individual will recall the experience to mind, measuring 
the distress he suffered and pointing out to himself the 
folly of it. 

Enervating and disorganizing as worry is, there is 
another kind of preoccupation with one's feelings which 
does even more damage to physical and mental health. 
This is the habit of paying too much attention to the 
feeling itself. The individual who begins thinking 
steadily about how badly he feels about something is 
unwittingly nourishing his feeling and starting it on the 
way to becoming an obsession. He is developing what in 
everyday language is called an "ingrowing disposition." 
Becoming sorry for oneself is a well-known example of 
this kind of misdirection of emotion. To be sure, this 
habit is particularly disruptive of emotional balance in 
the case of the destructive emotions. To focus one's at- 
tention on how happy one is over some bit of success or 
good fortune increases one's happiness and is stimulating 
rather than depressing. But even in the case of such good 
feelings there is danger of inflation and subsequent un- 
pleasant reaction. The ancient superstition that the gods 
are jealous of mortals who are too happy is no doubt a 
reflection of this kind of "morning-after" experience. In 
the case of both destructive and constructive emotions it 
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is true that expression in some kind of action, though it 
may sometimes have undesirable consequences, is a natu- 
ral form of release and a more healthy kind of response 
than brooding on the emotion itself. 

Such intensifications of emotional experience as those 
caused by chronic worry and by obsession are somewhat 
unusual and may even be said to approach the abnormal. 
Moreover, whatever the original cause, in respect to their 
unusual quality and intensity they are self-generated. 
The exciting causes of most of our everyday routine 
emotional experiences, however, are the people and 
things and events in the world outside of us. The prob- 
lem in this case is the orderly and dependable emotional 
adaptation to the good and bad in everyday life. Espe- 
cially in the case of persons who are more than usually 
sensitive, this may at some time or another require a 
systematic effort at education, or reeducation, of the self. 

Generally speaking, there are three routine ways of 
responding to the things which affect us emotionally. 
We can react like a weathervane, responding automatic- 
ally, or almost so, with the "natural" feeling and in ap- 
propriate measure whenever the good and sufficient 
cause appears: we become angry when something or 
somebody makes us so, we are happy or sad, cheerful or 
depressed, hopeful or fearful as the occasion warrants. 
This high degree of responsiveness cannot be endured 
for a lifetime, however. The individual who "has every 
nerve exposed" is in self-defense driven to withdraw from 
the rough and tumble of everyday life. He limits as 
much as possible his contacts with the people and things 
which upset him. Whenever matters threaten to become 
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troublesome he withdraws his attention from them. He 
ignores emotion-laden problems and refuses to become 
involved, either in action or in thought, in public and 
private controversies. Since a man must have some kind 
of world to live in, he creates in compensation a private 
imaginative world of his own from which he does his 
best to exclude anything that could be emotionally dis- 
turbing. Sometimes he literally withdraws from the 
world and becomes a recluse or a hermit. This is the 
kind of motivation and self-education that produces the 
unsocial and antisocial person. 

Between these two extremes there is the type of indi- 
vidual who has struck a balance between too much and 
too little sensitivity. Self-education in this case has suc- 
ceeded in establishing a truce between emotions and 
their outward causes. This type of individual neither 
ignores reality nor succumbs to it. He is a "discrimi- 
nating stoic" who has discovered for himself which emo- 
tions he can afford to indulge and to what extent, and 
which it is wiser to suppress. In so far as the emotion- 
exciting causes are concerned the people and things 
and events in the outside world he has learned to dis- 
tinguish between those he can do something about and 
those with respect to which he is completely helpless. 
What is the use of becoming emotionally upset for no 
good purpose? To do this is to waste emotion and there- 
fore vital energy. It is not only temporarily frustrating 
but, if it becomes a habit, permanently disorganizing. 
The sooner we learn to endure what can't be cured, the 
sooner, and the more successfully, do we learn to adapt 
to our environment. In this respect we should react to 
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many things as we do to the weather: since we know we 
are powerless to change it, we do what we can to protect 
ourselves and calmly endure the rest. In the realm of 
the emotions this is intelligent, and wholly justifiable, 

selfishness. 

# # # 

Self-education in the realm of the emotions is thus a 
lifelong exercise in self-control. The goal is the achieve- 
ment of serenity; the development, as the poet puts it, of 

. . a soul at peace from passionate ways, 
A fearless mind, unmoved, by man or fate. 

As has been pointed out, the first step on the way to 
the achievement of this ideal is clear understanding of 
the role which the emotions play in our private lives: 
of their number and variety and mysterious combina- 
tions, their vitality and pervasiveness, their open and 
secret influence on our thoughts and actions, their power 
to exalt and depress the spirit, their treacherous capacity 
to isolate man from his fellowmen and to estrange him 
from the beauty and utility of the world. 

Given this self-knowledge, the individual will be pre- 
pared to substitute conscious controls for instinctive or 
unconsciously acquired habits of response wherever this 
may be needed. Having discovered the insidious influ- 
ence of emotions on his judgments of people and things, 
he will train himself to measure and correct in any spe- 
cific case whatever bias or prejudice has crept in from 
this source. He will school himself in the practice of 
emotional discrimination, training himself habitually to 
respond with good judgment and reasonable emotional 
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economy to the excitements and irritations of everyday 
life, remembering always the counsel of Aristotle that to 
live rationally means to achieve the golden mean. Know- 
ing how ready his imagination is to brood on his troubles 
and to nourish his feelings about them, he will develop 
defensive techniques against such unhealthy indulgence. 
Above all, he will not allow his emotions to become de- 
tached from their "natural" objects and themselves be- 
come the object of concern. For he will know that to 
become emotional about one's emotions is to lose healthy 
contact with reality. 

The need of keeping, emotions under control does not 
preclude healthy enjoyment of them, however; on the 
contrary it implies this. Self-education would only be 
doing half a job if it did not also develop in the learner 
an appreciation of their good potentialities. Emotions 
are obviously an essential part of our native psychologi- 
cal equipment. Without them we would be less than 
human. They play an indispensable part in our adapta- 
tions to the conditions of existence. Although the safe- 
guards with which we are surrounded in contemporary 
civilization have greatly reduced the need for this, emo- 
tions are still useful in warning us of dangers about us. 
They are one of the principal sources of motivation. 
They excite the individual to dramatic action and stimu- 
late the body to provide the energy to sustain it. With- 
out emotions there could be no poets; there would be no 
romance. Emotions give feeling tones to everyday con- 
scious experience and, though these are sometimes in a 
minor key, without them life would be a dull business. 
Emotions are the principal source of our private pleas- 
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ures, as for example in our practice and appreciation of 
the arts, as we shall see later. It is possible to imagine a 
being who could act only mechanically in response to 
stimuli or on command of the reason, but it is difficult 
to estimate the resultant impoverishment of human ex- 
perience. 

To prescribe striking a balance between excessive in- 
dulgence and puritanic repression in order to achieve 
or approximate the ideal state of serenity is obviously 
good counsel; but it is not easily followed. We cannot 
alter our personalities at will. Our emotions particularly 
have too much autonomy and vitality. It is almost im- 
possible to prevent the initial occurrence of "natural" 
feelings or even to control their intensity. To be sure, 
it is somewhat easier to control our actions. Try as we 
will to prevent it however, our emotions constantly catch 
us off guard and incite us to actions which the circum- 
stances do not warrant, which our fellow beings ridicule 
or resent, and which in their turn arouse other feelings, 
such as shame and regret, and prolong or renew our emo- 
tional imbalance. In the struggle to reeducate himself 
emotionally, the individual has not only his native dis- 
position to deal with but also the effects of his education 
and experience. Many of us have personality quirks in 
the form of characteristic ways of responding emotionally 
which we acquired in childhood or youth. They may 
be the result of the presence of bad examples around us 
or of demoralizing experiences during our formative 
years, which have left what medical men call "psychic 
trauma" and laymen call "scars on the soul." They may 
be the result of taboos and inhibitions acquired in youth 
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and now extremely difficult to discard. They, too, are 
obstacles in the way of attaining emotional stability. 

Whether these weaknesses are native or acquired, they 
must be overcome if the individual is sometime in his 
life to establish order and balance in his emotional ex- 
perience. And no one can do this effectively except the 
individual himself. This is one of the most "exclusive" 
areas of education for privacy. It could not well be other- 
wise. Emotions as experiences are strictly private events; 
my experiences occur only in me. Whateverchange 
is tp be brought^about^in my emotional life must be 
brought about jinjcoe. Other people may have similar 
experiences, or think they have; but this is an assumption 
about my experience, not the experience itself. To be 
sure, we may receive advice and moral encouragement 
from other people. If they know of my emotional weak- 
nesses they may make a sincere effort to cooperate with 
me in conquering them; but this cooperation is not only 
sure to be rare but also limited in usefulness. Other 
people cannot know me as I know myself ; they cannot 
look into my consciousness and see the wheels turn. 

A second reason why emotional reeducation must be 
accepted as a private responsibility is that people differ 
so much in respect to emotional personality. Although 
we speak habitually of emotional types, such classifica- 
tion involves much untrustworthy generalization. If we 
take into account differences in the character, intensity, 
excitability, motivating power, duration, and subjective 
effects of specific emotions and, in addition, of the varied 
combinations in which emotions occur, it is obvious that 
any kind of classification is bound to involve much ig- 
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noring of individual differences. Because of these dif- 
ferences, the problem of emotional reeducation is to some 
extent a unique one in the case of every individual. An 
inordinately proud person will need to train himself to 
ignore offense as much as possible and to be particularly 
on his guard against creating or magnifying causes for 
offense in imagination. The person who is exceptionally 
sensitive to injustice in the world about him must bring 
himself to realize that there is much of this that he can 
do nothing about, and that he might as well learn to live 
with whatever cannot be altered. The faster the native 
reaction time of an individual, for example in the case 
of anger, the greater the need to employ devices for de- 
laying action in order to gain time for bringing down the 
emotional temperature. 

Difficult as it may be to establish rational control over 
our emotions, the rewards of this phase of reeducation 
for privacy are great. As everyone knows from his own 
experience, the destructive emotions are not only tempo- 
rarily upsetting but, if habitually indulged, may bring 
about serious disorientation. They pose a constant threat 
to the maintenance of decent and orderly relations with 
our fellowmen. In moments of peace and contentment, 
remembrance of even their temporary conquests takes 
the edge off our happiness. The effect of the construc- 
tive emotions is just the opposite. How much better it 
"feels" to be on good than on bad emotional terms with 
our associates! How much wiser it is to get what pleasure 
we can out of the things around us and to cultivate an 
attitude of tolerant acceptance towards potential objects 
of irritation and discontent which we cannot avoid. 
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This is not to recommend the cultivation of super- 
ficial optimism. A pollyanna attitude towards life is, at 
its worst, sentimental pretense; at its best, pseudo-ro- 
manticism, founded on systematic self-deception. Senti- 
mental romanticism ignores unpleasant things or pretends 
that they are not unpleasant. The person who "sees only 
the good part in life" sees only part of life. Rational 
optimism, on the contrary, being a mixture of worldly 
wisdom, tolerance, and practiced endurance, has come to 
sensible terms with the realities of life. The attitude 
towards life described here in principle is that recom- 
mended specifically to young physicians by Dr. Osier in 
his famous essay on equanimity: sympathetic under- 
standing of the troubles and sufferings of patients; frank 
acknowledgement of mistakes and determination to profit 
by them; a clear personal and professional conscience; 
calmness and courage in the face of accident and failure; 
tranquil acceptance of the limitations of the science and 
practice of medicine. 

If we extend the application of the first prescription 
to all men, this means that we should try to understand 
the private problems of others and take a tolerant at- 
titude towards their personal efforts at solving them. 
When Hugo de Groot spoke to his father about his 
mother's change of religion, his father expressed the 
hope that she would be as happy in the true religion as 
she had been in the false. Since human beings differ so 
greatly in character, experience, and intellectual com- 
mitments, why should I expect other people to reeducate 
themselves according to my formula? This is the mistake 
which the fanatical reformer makes. Although it is ob- 
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vious that there should be a substantial core of realism 
in every plan of emotional adaptation to life, every man 
ought to be allowed a few private illusions. Very little 
harm will be done if the self-deception does not seriously 
disorient him and thus make his problems worse. Every 
man has to work out his own salvation. Contemplation 
of the efforts of other people calls for sympathy and 
charity, sometimes even for a little gentle cynicism. 

Quite the same is true for my own efforts. When I 
stop occasionally in the course of my self-education to 
estimate what progress I am making I am certain to be 
disappointed. Among other things, I will discover that 
I too have adopted a few illusions along the way. But 
this does not matter too much, provided I know and re- 
member that they are illusions and smile at them in- 
dulgently. One of the most important lessons which I 
must learn in trying to establish reason and order in my 
emotional life is that I shall ultimately have to settle for 
something less than perfection. I shall have to learn to 
live with those weaknesses which I am not able to over- 
come. I must get on the best terms I can with myself as 
well as with the world. Every instance of successful 
emotional self-control will be a step in the direction of 
intelligent adaptation to life. It will be a victory over 
self as well as over the" world. Each such victory brings 
us closer to the ideal, serenity of spirit. The closer we 
approach this ideal, the more intelligently, honorably, 
and calmly we shall be able to face whatever good or bad 
life may happen to bring us. 



FIFE 



There is nothing so insupportable to man as complete 
repose, without passion, occupation, amusement, care. 

Pascal 



THE THREE OBJECTIVES OF SELF-EDUCATION SO FAR CON- 

sidered, namely, a philosophic view of the world, a steady 
vision of the good life, and serenity of spirit, are not the 
only private resources which the individual needs to ac- 
cumulate if he is to live in peace and comfort with him- 
self. There is a fourth: he needs to learn how to live 
entertainingly with himself. He^nust know what to do 
with his leisure time. The characteristic symptom of the 
absence of this resource is the homely and hapless state 
of boredom. When a person is bored his spirit is sus- 
pended in a state of indifference lying halfway between 
pleasure and pain. Neither the mind nor the hand can 
find anything interesting to do. People who are habitu- 
ally bored demonstrate the existence in themselves of a 
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great emptiness. They prove that they have neglected 
to develop interests to which they can turn when they 
are at leisure. Boredom is a symptom of a lack of suc- 
cessful adaptation to life and for this reason an important 
source of restlessness and discontent. For contemporary 
man, with so much time on his hands and society ap- 
parently committed steadily to increase it, the conse- 
quences may be more troublesome than mere boredom. 
In contrast to failure to achieve the other three goals 
of self-education, which admittedly require long and 
arduous self-discipline, there is little excuse for boredom. 
For these days man is surrounded with a great variety of 
objects of interest and sources of entertainment; society 
is in fact expertly organized to cater to his need for re- 
laxation and pleasure. Whereas in the case of the other 
phases of self-education society puts obstacles in his way 
which intensify and compound his problems, in this case 
individuals and organized groups provide him through- 
out his life with easy and pleasant ways of spending his 
leisure time. Whereas a person's attempts to make sense 
out of the universe, to organize his life morally, and to 
keep his emotions under control often create serious 
strains and stresses within him, intelligent use of the 
kinds of entertainment available to him relieves his ten- 
sions. Moreover, given discriminating selection and in- 
telligent exploration of their potentialities, many forms 
of entertainment are much more than a way of escape 
from routine occupations and a means of relaxation; 
they are a reliable and inexhaustible source of positive 
pleasure by which our private lives are wonderfully 
enriched. 
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In the case of some types of relaxation and entertain- 
ment, little is required of the individual in the way of 
self-education. These types appeal to the * 'natural man"; 
the individual falls easily into the habit of making use of 
them. The mature person's interest in sports, for ex- 
ample, is to a large extent a continuation of the child's 
interest in play. Very much the same needs, desires, and 
interests are involved. The mature spectator at profes- 
sional and intercollegiate games substitutes vicarious en- 
joyment for personal participation. Various forms of 
social gatherings, both formal and informal, are also 
sources of relaxation and entertainment for which little 
self-education of any special kind is required. The 
capacity for the enjoyment of social affairs is the product 
of normal gregariousness and of the interaction of the 
individual and the social institutions of which he is a 
part. 

In the case of both sports and social affairs, the pres- 
ence of other people is obviously a necessity. Fellow 
spectators, the more the better, are part of an athletic 
spectacle; they share our emotional experiences, they 
generate excitement, and thus they enhance our enjoy- 
ment. It is true that thanks to television a person can 
"attend" an athletic contest in the privacy of his living 
room. This is a substitute experience, however, in which 
some of the elements of the 'live" experience are missing. 
In consequence, the feeling-tone is different and the sum 
total of enjoyment is considerably less. In the case of 
social affairs, not even a poor substitute is available. 
There can be no conversation in the absence of someone 
to talk to, no party without guests. Be it ever so personal 
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and selective, the need and desire for company can be 
satisfied only by other people. 

There are many forms of relaxation and enjoyment, 
however, in which we are completely independent of 
the presence of other people and at the time relatively 
independent even of their existence. Many kinds of 
hobbies, for example, can be enjoyed in complete privacy. 
The reason a hobby has the power to provide relaxation 
and enjoyment is that it satisfies a personal interest and 
meets a personal need. This explains why one man's 
vocation may be another man's hobby. One man goes 
fishing for profit and another for pleasure. Sometimes 
the pursuit of a hobby is compensation for lack of an 
abiding interest in one's daily work. The pursuit of an 
avocation is part of the individual's private adaptation to 
the conditions of his existence. If it is merely a response 
to a fad or an attempt to impress others, the rewards will 
be meager; interest in it is certain to wear out and leave 
the individual as bored and restless as ever. Since interest 
in it is not genuine and the pursuit of it forced, it may 
well be a disturbing rather than a relaxing influence. 
Given a hobby (or the more dignified and expansive 
counterpart of it which we call an avocation) which 
"suits" the personality of the individual, which invites 
regular indulgence, which can be easily fitted into the 
individual's business or professional life, and the fortu- 
nate possessor has a private resource which will help him 
over many a rough spot. By focusing -our attention on a 
matter of strictly private concern and relieving us for a 
time of the pressure of people and things in our daily 
environment, a hobby or avocation creates a feeling of 
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freedom and security. Even the thought of it in working 
hours revives the spirit and renews our courage. 

The term hobby is not too popular with some serious- 
minded people. An amateur astronomer or a collector 
of first editions, for example, would hardly consider 
the term sufficiently dignified to identify his interest. 
Hobbies are assumed to induce distraction through the 
medium of objects which are very little more than play- 
things. It is true that there is an element of play in the 
pursuit of hobbies. The individual is obviously not in- 
terested in private financial profit or in practical utility; 
he is certainly not interested in the good of others. Since 
he chooses to do for pleasure what others are obliged to 
do for a living, he is, in a sense, playing at life. But this 
is exactly what gives a hobby its relaxing power. Public 
evaluation of his activity is of no importance. The only 
thing that counts is his private satisfaction. 

"Communion with nature," to use a trite but expres- 
sive term, is another important source of private re- 
laxation and enjoyment. It is a generous and almost 
inexhaustible source requiring little more of the indi- 
vidual than receptivity. 

It is so small a thing 
To have enjoyed the sun, 
To have lived light in the spring. 
John Buchan 

To be sure, opportunity for such communion is much 
less available to the city dweller than to the farmer. 
Fortunately, the people of large cities see to it that some 
of their tax money is used to protect their natural re- 
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sources or to expand them by the establishment of public 
parks. In addition, many of them develop their own 
resources. It is surprising to what lengths some city 
people will go to provide themselves with the opportunity 
to enjoy a little natural beauty. On the other hand, 
though people everywhere like to go to a park or into 
the country for picnics, most Americans would think it 
silly to drive twenty or thirty miles into the country 
merely to "commune with nature/' Even the hunter and 
fisherman are likely to give only passing attention to the 
variety and beauty of the natural objects by which they 
are surrounded. As for the farmer, since nature is his 
partner in the business of making a living, he has little 
interest in anything except her cooperation, or lack of 
it, in this enterprise. He is like the man who "had never 
looked up into a tree or down into the clear depth of a 
stream." 

Since nature is indifferent to man's enjoyment of her 
riches and does not force her attention upon him except 
possibly in her ugly moods, the initiative to appreciation 
must come from man himself. Fortunately, most people 
have some inborn curiosity about the "wonders of na- 
ture" and, given the occasion, respond readily, at least 
to nature's more spectacular and dramatic exhibitions. 
Confirmed and discriminating appreciation, however, 
presupposes training in attention, exploration of the 
objects and occasions of enjoyment, and the recognition 
and evaluation of the quality of interest and pleasure. 
It is because poets are the world's great experts in these 
accomplishments that their reflections on nature, in addi- 
tion to being a source of aesthetic enjoyment in their 
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own right, sharpen the layman's power of observation 
and sensitivity and greatly expand the area of his private 
enjoyment. Since the lyric poet's reports of his own ex- 
periences are usually enriched by generous indulgence 
in the pathetic fallacy, that is, by the ascription of feelings 
and moods and even human purposes to the objects and 
processes of nature, the layman is encouraged likewise to 
indulge his own fancy and thus to enliven his enjoyment. 
Two examples will serve to illustrate the poet's sensi- 
tive enjoyment of "comradeship with things." Haw- 
thorne writes: "You must often have felt it, lying on the 
grass on a summer's day. Your legs seem to send out 
shoots into the earth. Your hair feels like leaves upon 
your head." In "Dust of Snow," Robert Frost transforms 
a simple happening of a winter day's walk into an ex- 
pressive and charming lyric: 

The way a crow 
Shook down on me 
A dust of snow 
From a hemlock tree 
Has given my heart 
A change of mood 
And saved a part 
Of a day I had rued. 

Every lover of poetry has such lines and verses stored 
away in his mind which he can recall at will and which 
he can, so to speak, turn over on his tongue and savor 

when it pleases him to do so. 

* * * 

The vicarious enjoyment of nature through the medi- 
um of poetry points to what are for many people the most 
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rewarding and dependable resources on which they can 
call for relaxation and enjoyment in their leisure hours, 
namely, the appreciation and practice of the fine arts. 
Volumes have been written by aestheticians and psy- 
chologists and by artists themselves on the distinctive 
character of each of the arts and on the particular quali- 
ties of the aesthetic experience which each of them makes 
possible. So complex and varied are these analyses that 
only brief reference to some of them is practical here. 
Anyone who is especially curious about the exact nature 
of his art experiences can turn to one or more of these 
theorists for expert enlightenment. Our interest here is 
merely to identify briefly and in everyday language some 
of the more obvious contributions which the apprecia- 
tion and practice of the arts can make to the enrichment 
of the private life of the individual. 

Music has often been called the most universal of the 
arts and that for several reasons, some of them not too 
flattering to music or to its devotees. The explanations 
of this universality range from the biological to the philo- 
sophical. There is the alleged primary fact that almost 
all people are born with some sense of rhythm and of 
pitch and therefore must have an inborn capacity for 
appreciating some type of music, be it ever so simple. 
Since some animals, for example birds, seem to find 
music pleasant, and others, for example dogs, seem to 
find it unpleasant, it has been argued that the primary 
impact of music is on the sensory nerves and that there- 
fore the initial reaction of human beings as well as of 
animals must be an organic physiological one. Exponents 
of this theory find support in the fact that music for many 
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people by their own confession means nothing more than 
the experience of pleasant sensuous titillations which at- 
tain their climax when they "feel chills running up and 
down their backs/* It is certainly true that for some 
people the experiencing of "chills" is the true sign of 
enjoyment and the degree and intensity of such nervous 
involvement the only measure of the quality of the 
music. Further support is found in the fact that in primi- 
tive peoples and in the unsophisticated among civilized 
groups the principal and often the only reaction to music 
is rhythmic, manifesting itself in the impulse to tap the 
feet or to indulge in other bodily movements in time to 
the music. 

A more flattering explanation of the supposed uni- 
versality of music is offered by those philosophers who 
define music as "pure" or abstract motion, orderly mo- 
tion without any practical purpose or concrete objective 
in space or time. Akin to this explanation is the theory 
that music is a universal language which, though it does 
not employ symbols with specific meanings as an ordi- 
nary language does, is nevertheless a means of communi- 
cation between a composer and his audience. To the 
question of what meanings are thus communicated there 
are various answers. The more extreme exponents of 
program music believe that music can even tell the 
listener a story, given a few helpful hints. Some theorists 
are convinced that music can communicate nothing more 
definite than general and somewhat vague emotional 
states, such as moods. The listener responding to the 
musical expression of such a mood himself drifts into it 
and may even expand his experience and his appreciation 
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of it by furnishing more specific meaning from his own 
current state of heart and mind. If he happens to have 
a particular reason for being depressed, the music will 
bring this reason to the foreground of his consciousness 
and give more point to his indulgence. It may even dis- 
tract his attention from the music by leading him to 
begin thinking about his current troubles. If on the 
other hand there is no particular reason for his current 
mood, or if the music alone is the creative cause, he may 
unconsciously relate his emotional state to the music as 
effect to cause. He will then report to a friend, and with 
considerable truth, that this or that composition made 
him feel happy or sad or calm or anxious. Indulgence 
in a feeling or mood for the duration of a composition 
tends to exhaust the emotional experience and thus to 
have a cathartic effect. The listener, no matter what his 
emotional state may have been, feels relaxed after the 
experience and can thus in retrospect say that he "en- 
joyed" himself. 

The music experience of some people, according to 
report, consists of little more than day-dreaming, the 
character of the fancies seemingly being but little de- 
termined by the character of the music. Sometimes the 
imagination frees itself completely from the influence 
of the music and charts its own course. In this type of 
experience the more attention is devoted to the stream 
of images, the more the music fades into the background. 
This way of listening to music, if indeed it can be called 
listening, approaches that of the housewife who does her 
work and of the student who studies his lessons "with 
the radio turned on." In this kind of experience atten- 
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tion to the music is reduced to a minimum and is not 
likely to contribute to the development of appreciation 
or critical taste. 

Such vagueness and division of interest and attention 
would hardly be possible for the professional musician 
or the layman for whom listening to music is a self-con- 
tained and self-sufficient experience demanding com- 
plete attention. People who take their music very seri- 
ously, whether they be professionals or amateurs, look 
upon the music experience not so much as an occasion 
for relaxation as an opportunity to improve their under- 
standing of music. The more they know about music, 
the more analytical and critical their response. Such re- 
sponse may indeed be almost purely intellectual. They 
find support for their interpretation of the music ex- 
perience in the views of those theorists who believe that 
the purpose of listening is to follow the exploitation of 
the thematic and rhythmic materials in a composition 
and to discern its form and structure. 

Which one of these or other theories of the nature of 
the music experience should the layman accept as a guide 
to his own listening? Since we are here concerned with 
the use of the arts by amateurs as private sources of 
enjoyment and relaxation, and not with the practice 
of the arts by professionals, a categorical answer can 
hardly be in order. This is an area of personal freedom 
and not of official prescription; each amateur ought to 
have the privilege of answering this question for himself. 
Moreover, let him not be too much concerned with try- 
ing to identify the nature of his own experience. Un- 
like the professional musician, whether composer or 
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performer, he does not have to live up to the standards 
of a profession and meet the specific demands either of 
his colleagues or his audiences. His experience is his 
own private business. The analysis of the character of 
an art-experience is the business of the aesthetician, of 
the philosopher and the psychologist. It is not itself an 
art-experience: it is only talk about it. 

This does not mean that he should be wholly indif- 
ferent to the quality of his experience and have no inter- 
est in improving it, for that would imply a complete lack 
of interest in his experience as a source of relaxation and 
enjoyment. Nor can he divorce his response from the 
nature of that to which he is responding. Obviously, the 
character of the listener's experience will to a consider- 
able extent be predetermined by the character of the 
music. If this basic relationship is not maintained the 
individual will no longer be having a music-experience. 
It will in the second place be determined by his personal 
capacity for appreciation: his "ear for music/' his train- 
ing in listening, and his knowledge of music; in short, 
by the degree and quality of his sensitivity to the art. If 
he derives his greatest pleasure from the identification 
of themes and their development, from following har- 
monic progressions, and recognizing the formal struc- 
ture of a composition, very well and good. That is his 
privilege and his profit. But this does not mean that he 
should not be content with less or, to speak more neu- 
trally, with something different. If while listening to 
music he was, like Isaac Walton, 

for that time lifted above earth 

and possest joys not promised in his birth, 
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let him be satisfied with that experience, even though 
he does not know how to explain it. He would be foolish 
to give up the privileges of his amateur standing. 

In music, sound is the medium of expression and 
communication and the auditory sense organs are the 
receptors. This is not to say that in public performance 
the movements of the artist, of the pianist or conductor 
for example, do not contribute something to the total 
experience of the audience. But this contribution is not 
essential; witness the fact that we can have satisfying 
musical experiences by listening to records. In the case 
of painting, sculpture, architecture and the other graphic 
and plastic arts, the artist uses visual materials to express 
his artistic ideas, and vision is the medium of communi- 
cation with his audience. The experience of the ob- 
server is his reaction to what he sees, or thinks he sees, 
in the particular work of art. It is his absorption in this 
that distracts his attention from people and things and 
events in the everyday world. 

Taking painting as an example of the graphic arts, 
let us consider what it is in the contemplation of a picture 
that draws and holds our attention. What is, or ought 
to be, the character of such an experience? As in the 
analysis of the music experience, many different and 
some conflicting answers have been given to this ques- 
tion. Although there have been painters and whole 
schools of painting who have been content with creative 
work and have had little to say on the nature of it, many 
have been very articulate, sometimes even dogmatic and 
contentious. Aestheticians and critics have of course 
taken sides in these controversies or have advanced 
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theories of their own. Leaving out of consideration cer- 
tain professional differences of opinion on the choice and 
use of materials and techniques, the principal subject of 
debate has been the nature of what ought to be repre- 
sented or expressed in a painting. It was presumed, and 
with reason, that whatever this may be, this is what the 
observer on his part should discover there. 

For many centuries it seems to have been taken for 
granted that the artist painted on his canvas what he saw 
or thought he saw in the world about him. Painting in 
its most naive form was intended to be literally repre- 
sentative, the social purpose being to draw or paint the 
object so that it would be easily recognizable by the ob- 
server. The artist's genius consisted, first, of his ability 
to see more accurately than ordinary people, even to see 
things which had escaped their attention, and, secondly, 
of his skill in communicating this experience to the ob- 
server by means of line and color. In this stage of its 
development painting could be described as imitative of 
reality. It was not photography, however, for the process 
of representation was human and not mechanical. The 
artist was more free to omit or to add, to emphasize or to 
ignore characteristics of his subject, and though he may 
not always have been conscious of it, usually did so. 

Once the artist discovered this freedom and savored 
its pleasures, his work became less imitative and more 
imaginative. He undertook to represent ideal beauty and 
ideal ugliness. He gradually began to develop the notion 
that he had a special capacity for discerning that inner 
nature of things which is concealed from the ordinary 
observer. The portrait painter, for example, began 
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painting the "souls" of his subjects rather than merely 
their bodies. The observer, if he would really study the 
painting, would thus be able to apprehend the person- 
ality of the sitter; he would be able to do this even if the 
subject were a complete stranger. This notion of reveal- 
ing the inwardness of things was developed even further: 
encouraged by some philosophers, artists began claiming 
that they had the capacity to represent "essences," that is, 
the universal common character of classes of things, and 
not merely the nature of a particular object, person, or 
event. A true artist, for example, could paint a tree so 
as to reveal the nature of all trees; he could paint a scene 
depicting mother love so as to represent the love of all 
mothers for their children. In short, the painter could 
do with his lines and colors what the philosopher could 
do with his terms: express and communicate abstract 
knowledge. 

As painting developed, some artists became more and 
more self-conscious and more and more interested in 
what happened in themselves. Professional interest 
shifted from representing external objects to recording 
the creative experience, or some special phase of it. 
These artists considered literal representation little bet- 
ter than photography. This reaction to traditional rep- 
resentative art resulted in the establishment of a num- 
ber of new schools of painting. The impressionists, 
for example, undertook to express in their paintings the 
"impressions" which external objects made upon their 
artistic consciousness, the personal feelings, moods and 
images, and even thoughts, which such objects aroused, 
and to communicate these experiences to the observer. 
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They tried to paint the private impression rather than 
the public object. To be sure, the old-fashioned literal- 
ist also transmitted his impressions; but these were the 
visual impressions which the artist experienced when he 
looked at the object. It is obvious that impressionistic 
painting required considerably more acuteness and sensi- 
tivity of the observer than old-fashioned painting did. 

Impressionism is only one of the many modern theories 
of painting which mark the revolt against traditional 
representationalism. Whereas the impressionist only re- 
fused to be bound by the requirement that the painter 
should record the visual appearance of external objects, 
the expressionist, at least of the radical variety, declared 
his independence of anything outside of himself. He 
claimed that the function of the artist was not to in- 
terpret nature but himself. In painting he should be 
under no constraint except to paint sincerely what he 
feels and thinks. Since he does not have to represent 
real objects, he is free to paint any objects he likes, no 
matter how fantastic or distorted. Whether the observer 
can or cannot identify these objects is not important; 
the only thing that matters is that the observer shall 
understand what the artist is trying to express. If he is 
not able to do so, so much the worse for him. The ex- 
pressionist has no interest in being popular; he is con- 
tent to communicate with a few kindred souls. The most 
radical variety of expressionists indeed professed to have 
little interest in public communication; their only con- 
cern was with trying to express themselves to themselves. 
The development of painting and other graphic and 
plastic arts away from interest in the representation of 
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external things and happenings has continued to our own 
day; in fact, in the opinion of some critics it has reached 
its climax in contemporary abstractionism. The current 
commitment of many artists all over the world is to so- 
called "non-representative" art. The latter term is some- 
what confusing for, if it is interpreted literally it would 
mean that the work of art is intended to represent nothing 
at all. In this case there would also be nothing to com- 
municate to the observer and he would be entirely justi- 
fied in ignoring the alleged works of art produced by 
members of this school. 

The companion term, abstractionism, although in a 
general way meaningful enough, is open to different in- 
terpretations. It could be taken to mean that the artist 
proposes by means of his materials to express abstract 
ideas as the philosopher tries to do by means of his verbal 
definitions. It could also mean that the artist is not in- 
terested in the identity of the object as a whole but only 
in parts or characteristics of it, for example, in particular 
masses and combinations of lines and colors which the 
artist perceives there. He "abstracts" these from the ob- 
ject and portrays them in his painting. To be sure, in 
neither of these two senses could the work of art be said 
to be non-representative. Still another interpretation has 
been given to the term, however: the abstractionist is an 
artist who uses colors and lines without reference to any- 
thing outside of himself. When he begins to paint he 
has no subject in mind in the ordinary sense of the term. 
He begins painting just as a composer begins composing, 
letting the creative impulse chart its own course. In 
consequence, it may well be that no title can be assigned 
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to the final product, except something on the order of 
the numerical designation which composers give to their 
works, say, Opus So and So, or some title which is only 
faintly significant or not seriously meant but assigned 
only as a sop to the public. 

The purpose of the above discussion has been to pre- 
sent a few examples of the schools and theories of paint- 
ing which have developed during the history of this art. 
The characterizations of these obviously have been much 
too brief to be adequate. For a complete and competent 
discussion of these and other theories the student of 
painting should turn to a good history of painting. To 
be sure, the layman will find it difficult to understand 
many of the explanations offered by modern artists and 
aesthetic theorists. Let him not be too much concerned 
about this, however. In the case of painting, as of all the 
other arts, the important thing is that he shall have a 
positive and pleasurable experience when he looks at a 
work of art. If the picture or sculpture does not awaken 
his interest and absorb his attention and give him pleas- 
ure, let him not be discouraged. Museums and exhibi- 
tion halls are full of paintings and statues which will be 
to his taste. This is not to say that he should not make 
an honest effort to discern the intent of any artist and 
the specific significance and aesthetic value of any work 
of art. Appreciation of works of art, as of people, usually 
improves upon acquaintance. But the layman, even with 
the best of will and after serious study, should not ex- 
pect to find pleasure in all paintings, or the same degree 
of it in the works of every artist and every school. Since 
he is a layman and an amateur he should look for the 
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kinds of paintings which are meaningful to him and 
which he finds congenial, which he would like to have 
in his house if he could afford it, or barring this, which 
he would like to make a habit of going to see in a mu- 
seum or art gallery. Let him avoid as the plague, how- 
ever, becoming a pretender and a poseur, parading about 
at exhibitions looking, or trying to look, mysteriously 
wise and affecting a condescending attitude to people 
who are honestly puzzled and not ashamed to show it. 
There is no field of performance and appreciation in 
which it is easier and safer to do this than in the realm 
of art, for there is little outward evidence of this kind 
of deception and no dependable way of differentiating 
genuine and pretended aesthetic pleasure. Self-deception 
in art-experience, though it may not lead to serious dis- 
organization of the personality as it does in some other 
kinds of covert behavior, impedes if it does not actually 
prevent understanding and appreciation and thus de- 
prives the observer of even the possibility of aesthetic 
enjoyment. 

Of all the arts, none has contributed more to the sum 
total of private enjoyment and relaxation than litera- 
ture. This is due in the last analysis to the superior ex- 
pressiveness of verbal language and the universality of 
human responsiveness to words. These fundamental 
facts account not only for the special character of litera- 
ture as a medium of expression and appreciation but 
also for the volume and variety of literary productions. 
The extent of the contribution of literature to enjoy- 
ment and relaxation is clearly a direct consequence of 
the quantity of literature which is available to man: to 
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the number of books and smaller literary productions, 
the numerous languages in which they have been written, 
the variety of racial, national, regional, and individual 
personality traits of their authors, and the unlimited 
range of subject-matter and settings. A lifetime is not 
long enough to read all the books in even a small library. 
It is hardly long enough to read the literary output of 
the world for a single year. 

Literature presents "the greatest show on earth," to 
which nothing more is required for admission than the 
ability to read. It is an inexhaustible source of interest 
and enjoyment. All the ages of history are represented, 
even visions of those to come; all continents and coun- 
tries and oceans; great cities and obscure villages of which 
the reader has never even heard; all species of human 
beings of every race and color; plants and animals and 
physical things from all over the world, and some which 
exist only in the showman's fancy; the entire repertoire 
of human tragedies and comedies and all the actors in 
them. 

To open a book is to open a window on the world. 
Through the windows of literature the view is un- 
limited. The reader's world is an expanding universe, 
for books free man from the confines of physical space 
and time. Jules Verne took a trip to the moon before 
there was any serious thought of space travel. He did 
not need atomic power; he was carried there on the wings 
of his imagination. The story teller takes the reader 
with him on his imaginary excursions. He introduces 
him to people who have been dead for centuries or who 
have never lived at all. He takes them into their homes, 
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exhibits them working and playing and dreaming; build- 
ing and destroying, loving and fighting and killing. The 
reader needs only to take up the appropriate book and 
he can look into the palace of a Chinese mandarin; wan- 
der about ancient Rome, visit a mediaeval monastery, 
join the Canterbury pilgrims and listen to their tales, 
get into the whaleboat with Captain Ahab and chase 
Moby Dick, live for a time with a group of odd and 
amusing English country gentry in Peacock's Gryll 
Grange. What he finds in literature is not to be found 
in history texts or travelers' guides. Much of it is not 
to be found in the real world at all but only in the minds 
of the authors. 

Novels range in character from simple and straight- 
forward stories of action and adventure to so-called psy- 
chological novels in which an elaborate "stream of con- 
sciousness" technique is used to show the reader what 
goes on inside, rather than outside, of the actors in the 
story. Through the windows of literature man thus can 
look into the minds of other men. The novelist does not 
merely tell a story and describe the places where it oc- 
curred; he also reveals the private lives of the characters. 
The reader thus knows more about the ambitions and 
plans and thoughts and feelings of a character in a novel 
than the character does himself, or than his fellow-char- 
acters do; in fact, he knows more about the motivations 
of the characters in a novel than he does about his own. 
Whereas it takes a lifetime to learn to know a friend or a 
neighbour it takes only a few hours to know a character 
in a book. All the secrets and complexities of the human 
personality are revealed to him in the great novels of the 
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world. In his Wessex novels Thomas Hardy shows him 
how simple people, like the unsophisticated Tess of the 
d'Urbervilles, largely in consequence of their own ignor- 
ance and abetted by external accident, innocently stumble 
into misfortune and tragedy. At the other end of the 
scale are the men and women of Henry James: highly 
complex individuals, attuned to an over-organized and 
sometimes sterile society, almost pathologically self-ana- 
lytical, and, in consequence, chronically indecisive and 
frequently incapable of positive action. 

It is clear that this insight of the reader into the minds 
of the characters of a novel, as well as his understanding 
of the plot, is in the first instance due to the genius of the 
author rather than the acuteness of the reader. Novels 
are personally conducted tours of the greatest show on 
earth. Says Thackeray in some remarks to the reader in 
Vanity Fair: "This, my friends, is my amiable object 
to walk with you through the Fair, to examine the shops 
and shows there. . . ." When the reader opens a 
novel worthy of the name, he has the pleasant assurance 
of expert guidance, for no one could possibly know more 
about the plot and the characters than the creator him- 
self. Nevertheless, if the reader is to have a rewarding 
literary experience, he must make a substantial contri- 
bution of his own. A book is a medium of communica- 
tion between the imagination of the author and the 
imagination of the reader. The artistic success of the 
communication depends not only on the creative power 
of the author's imagination and his mastery of the tools 
of his craft but also on the sensitivity and literacy of the 
reader. A congenitally prosaic mind will not respond to 
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the creations of a lively poetic imagination; in fact it 
cannot. To such a mind, Gulliver's Travels and W. H. 
Hudson's Green Mansions will seem far-fetched if not 
downright silly. It is as true figuratively as it is literally 
that if author and reader do not speak the same lan- 
guage there can be no artistic communication between 
them. 

In the case of all the arts, though especially in litera- 
ture, some familiarity of the appreciator with the cultural 
setting of a particular work of art is essential. Unless the 
reader has some knowledge of religious and moral Puri- 
tanism and some understanding of the New England 
conscience, he will hardly be able to "feel himself into" 
the characters of Hawthorne's The Scarlet Letter; both 
characters and events will seem exaggerated and unreal. 
In the case of painting, the observer who knows nothing 
about the religious beliefs and practices of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, or who personally has no 
feeling for religion, will miss much that the artists of 
those times intended to express. Whereas in a novel 
some of the cultural setting of the story is presented to 
the reader in course, paintings, at least those of the tra- 
ditional schools, are (as emphasized by their frames) 
isolated representations of people, scenes, and events. 
Although unfamiliarity with the cultural background of 
a work of art may not wholly prevent appreciation, since 
the genius of the artist can make up for some short- 
comings in the appreciator, it can certainly substantially 
reduce it. It is because of the advantages of such orienta- 
tion that many people read only contemporary novels. 

There are more positive obstacles to appreciation of 
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literature than lack of cultural orientation, however, 
namely, the reader's personal intellectual commitments 
and emotional loyalties. Passionate attachment to a par- 
ticular sectarian faith and practice, for example, may 
prevent a reader from enjoying a novel which is con- 
cerned with people of a different faith, unless of course 
these people are presented in an unfavorable light. The 
professional militarist may not be at all amused by the 
success with which Schweik, the professional malingerer 
in Jaroslav Hasek's The Good Soldier: Schweik for four 
hundred and fifty pages deceives and outwits his military 
betters. There are even very earnest people, without 
much sense of humor to be sure, who become indignant 
with Colas Breugnon, in Romain Roland's novel of that 
name, because of his light-hearted and typically Gallic 
attitude towards his domestic and religious obligations. 
Many people cannot endure reading stories about the 
economic underprivileged, the life of racial minorities, in 
fact, about any social malconditions whatsoever, espe- 
cially if the scene is laid in their own country, or region, 
or city. No few Southerners object strongly to the novels 
of William Faulkner which deal, almost exclusively to 
be sure, with some of the most unpleasant aspects of life 
in the Deep South. Such antipathies and prejudices not 
only prevent people from enjoying certain kinds of litera- 
ture but also often incite them to prevent others from 
having the opportunity to read them. Personal distaste 
is transformed into public censorship. Such people, if 
they had their way, would deprive art of one of its most 
valuable potentialities, namely its power to liberalize the 
mind of the reader. For a really good novel, even though 
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it deals with a life to which the reader is foreign and 
against which he may even be prejudiced, has the power 
of generating in him something of the understanding and 
sympathy with which the author conceived and wrote it. 

The range and degree of an individual's appreciation 
of literature are to a large extent the result of his educa- 
tion, both formal and informal. If his teachers intro- 
duced him to good books at an early age and wisely 
directed his reading, his interest and taste will have 
developed concomitantly with his education, and pos- 
sibly more or less unconsciously so. If he was fortunate 
enough to have been born into a family in which books 
were considered valued possessions and reading a com- 
mendable way of spending leisure hours, his formal edu- 
cation in reading will have been supplemented by 
example and encouragement at home; in some cases this 
will compensate for lack of stimulation and direction in 
the classroom. 

Instruction and guidance in reading are not always 
wise, however. For one thing, there is the matter of poor 
timing. If the child is made to read books too far beyond 
his understanding, he may develop an antipathy to an 
author or to a type of literature which he will be a long 
time overcoming, or may not overcome at all. Shake- 
speare's Hamlet and Milton's Comus and Lycidas and 
Burke's speech On Conciliation with America are not 
digestible fare for grammar-school children. This is not 
to say that so-called simplification of the classics is an 
alternative; on the contrary, this practice is a mixture of 
arrogance, desecration, and poor pedagogy. 

Another kind of mistake which is frequently made, 
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particularly on the level of higher education, is the as- 
sumption by professional scholars that the interests of 
all students are the same as their own. Exclusive atten- 
tion to historical analysis and textual criticism by his 
professors has left many a college student with the uneasy 
feeling that to read for pleasure is an offense against 
literature and culturally demoralizing. In connection 
with such pedagogical mistakes we are reminded of 
George Bernard Shaw's outburst when someone asked 
for permission to use a scene from Saint Joan in a text- 
book: "I lay my eternal curse," said Shaw, "on whoever 
shall now or at any time hereafter make schoolbooks of 
my works and make me hated as Shakespeare is hated. 
My plays were not designed as instruments of torture/' 
Fortunately, the born reader will not be discouraged by 
these or other unfriendly influences: he will find books 
where there seem to be none; he will steal time to read 
them; he will ignore prescriptions and outwit the censor; 
he will care only for the private delights which books 
have to offer him. 

No matter how helpful educative agencies may have 
been to an individual, there will always be occasion for 
the deepening and broadening of his reading experience. 
For the mature person this becomes a matter of con- 
tinuing self-education, to which only death or the loss 
of mental powers need put an end. Assuming he has 
already frequently experienced the rewards of reading 
for enjoyment and relaxation, this will not require much 
effort. His own adventures in real life will help to ex- 
tend the range and depth of his understanding of the 
people whom he meets in books and of what happens to 
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them there. Likewise, his literary experiences will have 
something of the same good effect on his understanding 
of real people, including himself, and their adventures 
in the world of concrete space and time. For literature 
and life tend to have this liberalizing effect on one an- 
other. There is every reason, therefore, for the reader to 
keep on extending his acquaintance among authors and 
exploring new literary fields. In this way he will keep 
his imagination alive and sensitive and escape literary 
provincialism. 

This is not to say that he should not develop favorites 
among authors to whose books he periodically returns 
like friends of long standing. Such partiality is espe- 
cially appropriate and rewarding in the case of poetry. 
Poets are by nature ingrown and highly reflective artists; 
their verses are concentrated distillations of their private 
experiences; and their language is often cryptic and ob- 
scure. Many poems do not take hold of one until after 
many readings. This resistance to easy acquaintance is in 
fact one of the charms of poetry. To get on intimate 
terms with a poet requires patience and persistence and 
long acquaintance. Once such intimacy has been es- 
tablished, however, it is easily indulged, for one can keep 
a volume of the collected works of one's * 'personal' ' poet 
on a living room or bedside table, and carry it with one 
on journeys, to be opened whenever the fancy strikes one. 

Such exclusive attachments are not so likely to de- 
velop in the realm of prose literature, to be sure, espe- 
cially in the case of novels. However, many a person has 
a favorite prose work to which he returns periodically 
and always with undiminished enjoyment. Whether in 
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the realm of poetry or prose, such attachments ought not 
be too exclusive: a man should not turn his back on the 
rest of the shops and shows in the fair. Nor should such 
attachments be established too early in life. A reader 
should not develop loyalties, in literature any more than 
in life, until he is experienced enough to do so. If he 
does, he may have missed an author who would have been 
an even better friend than those he has made. Such at- 
tachments should be a matter of natural growth and of 
slowly ripening acquaintance. Only then can the reader 
be sure that his favorite poet or novelist or essayist will 

always have something to say to him. 

* * * 

Since no one of the arts offers such generous and easy 
opportunities for the extension of personal experience 
as does literature, no art can make quite so rich and varied 
a contribution to self-education and the life of privacy. 
In books the reader makes acquaintances and observes 
human activity and visits new scenes under ideal condi- 
tions. He does not have to live with the characters whom 
he meets in books or to participate in their activities. He 
does not need to remain in the country of the author's 
fancy one moment longer than it suits him. He overhears 
some fine conversation but he does not have to take part 
in it. Neither public opinion nor his conscience re- 
quires him to pass moral judgment on what is said or 
done. If a character or the author seems lost in a 
moral jungle, he can shake his head over it, but he does 
not need to take any action. To interrupt or to interfere 
is not possible; even if it were it would be foolish, for it 
would probably spoil the story. To become angry with 
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a book and throw it in a corner is to step out of the role 
of reader. Such reactions are as much out of place as an 
attempt on the part of a spectator to stop the action in a 
play. 

Some of the advantages of reading are due to the nature 
of a book as a physical thing. Books are companions 
which are entirely under our control. A man cannot 
carry a painting or a piece of sculpture or a record player 
with him; but the reader can take his book and all the 
pleasures it offers to the top of a mountain or up in an 
airplane or on an ocean liner. All he needs is a pocket 
or a bag to put it in. Books can be found practically 
everywhere. Since the arrival of the ' 'paper-back/' a man 
can find a small library in most railroad stations and in 
stores and shops of all kinds; in these collections he will 
find a great variety of reading matter, including some of 
the great classics of the world. Books are fine things to 
have lying about the house. Remarks a whimsical char- 
acter in Thomas L. Peacock's Gryll Grange: ''There is 
nothing more fit to be looked at than the outside of a 
book. It is, as I may say from repeated experience, a 
pure and unmixed pleasure to have a goodly volume 
lying before you, and to know that you may open it if 
you please, and need not open it unless you please. It is 
a resource against ennui, if ennui should come upon you. 
To have the resource and not to feel the ennui, to enjoy 
your bottle in the present, and your book in the indefi- 
nite future, is a delightful condition of human exist- 
ence/* 

The pleasures of possession are multiplied if a person 
has a library in his home. To sit in a room surrounded 
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by shelves full of his own books gives him a rare sense of 
wellbeing: he feels contented and spiritually secure in 
the possession of such varied and inexhaustible resources. 
These books are friends that he can enjoy at will and that 
ask nothing in return. We do not have to wait for them 
to call or to go away. Some are old, and possibly a bit 
dusty, others are recent but promising acquaintances, a 
few may be new arrivals. There will almost certainly be 
a few books on the shelves that have stood there for years 
unread. But it is pleasant to know that they are there 
and that we can take them down and read them when 
the right time comes. If we borrow a book from a library 
or from a friend, we feel an obligation to read it, and 
that as soon as convenient. Our own books do not put us 
under such pressure. 

A private library which has been built up slowly and 
with discrimination will have another virtue: it will be 
an expression of the character of the owner. It will con- 
tain books which reflect his personal needs, interests, and 
tastes. If he has been a long time accumulating them, 
his books will tell the story of his life. There will be 
books for different seasons, for different occasions, for 
various times of the day, and for different moods. Every 
reader has books to which he turns when he is ill or de- 
pressed. Thoreau sought escape from people in his hut 
on Walden Pond; the reader can turn to his book instead. 
The possession of a private library, even one of modest 
size, gives the reader the opportunity to try various 
methods of reading. He can take up a book whenever he 
wishes, read a few pages, and put it back on the shelf. 
He can read one book until he finishes it or keep two or 
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three going at the same time. If he owns a set of the 
complete works of a novelist he can have the distinctive 
pleasure of reading him from beginning to end and 

thereby establishing a deep and lasting friendship. 

# # # 

A library of good books is the realm of art in minia- 
ture. The variety of resources and the opportunities for 
relaxation and enjoyment which it offers are only an ex- 
ample of the potentialities possessed in some form and to 
some degree by each of the other arts. Just as the reader 
in a library is free to choose the book he wishes to read, 
so the visitor in an art gallery can select his favorite paint- 
ings and return again and again to look at them, or buy 
reproductions of them and hang them on the walls of his 
home. The music lover can choose what concert he 
wishes to attend, or, if he is sitting in his living room, to 
what recording he wishes to listen. Every one of the arts 
gives man some opportunity to move from the public 
world in which he does his daily work to a private world 
which, though not real in the ordinary sense of the term, 
is a realm of vivid and absorbing experience. 

Although the realm of art is thus by nature a realm of 
freedom, both creative artist and appreciator have not 
always been and in fact are not today completely free to 
explore and enjoy this world as they choose. Interference 
ranges from attempts to proscribe all art to attempts to 
outlaw this or that particular subject-matter or manner 
of presentation. Art has been condemned in toto by an 
occasional theorist because it supposedly is not concerned 
with reality, or at best with only an imitation of it. The 
claim that the artist is a genius with an unusually acute 
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and sensitive insight into the nature of reality was parried 
with the contention that in that case he should concern 
himself with subject-matter of real value. Moralists and 
theologians have looked upon art with suspicion because 
it allegedly tends to withdraw man's attention from the 
serious business of living, from the salvation of his soul 
for example, and focuses it on idle and irresponsible 
fancies. Protagonists of one religion sometimes ban from 
their homes and schools music and paintings and books 
which have become associated with a different creed. 
Art has not infrequently been condemned by practical 
people as unproductive and its practitioners as little 
better than economic parasites. Soviet Russia is a con- 
temporary example of a government which has gone to 
extremes in forcing artists to "express" the official ideol- 
ogy and thus serve the purposes of the state. Even artists 
themselves, especially when they are organized in schools 
or movements, are not always free from authoritarian 
tendencies to control expression and taste in favor of their 
own artistic preferences. 

One of the objections to the practice and appreciation 
of art which deserves more careful consideration because 
it is unpartisan, well-intentioned, and not without some 
basis in fact is the contention that for most people, both 
creation and appreciation of art are means of escape from 
the real world. The principal ground of this criticism is 
not the capacity of art to give pleasure but its great power 
to absorb attention and interest. It is the feeling of critics 
of this persuasion that indulgence in art has a definite 
tendency to disorient the individual and reduce his ca- 
pacity to deal with real things and real people; in short, 
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to delay or even to prevent his adaptation to real life. 
The first and most obvious answer to this claim is the 
counterclaim that the distraction and relaxation which 
man finds in art are exactly what he needs and that the 
capacity of art to give him this is sufficient defense in 
itself. If man did not have this way of escape, life would 
be much less enjoyable for many people and possibly even 
unendurable for a few. Man needs ways of escape from 
the strain and the monotony of life just as he needs op- 
portunities to rest. 

But there is a much better answer to these critics and 
one which is based on their own premises; namely, that 
art itself is a positive means to adaptation. The creation 
and appreciation of the arts is not a sportive or wrong- 
headed deviation from the serious business of living but 
a natural and integral part of it. In the first place, the 
urge to produce art is native to man, or at least to a large 
proportion of human beings. It is a form of self-expres- 
sion which is essential to self-realization. To condemn 
creation and appreciation of art is to put them in the 
category of original sins. This is exactly what some re- 
ligious extremists have insisted on doing instead of recog- 
nizing art as a means of glorifying God, as protagonists 
of most faiths have been quite willing to do. 

But art does more for man than serve as a means of 
self-expression. It also contributes to his understanding 
of himself, his fellowmen, and the variety of things in 
the world about him. Although it would be a mistake to 
insist that the function of art is to teach him what to do 
about people and things, it is only good sense to recog- 
nize that this may be a by-product. The real purpose of 
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art, however, is not to give us theoretical and practical 
knowledge but to give us enlightening experience. It is 
not meant to replace ordinary experience but to supple- 
ment it. Art enriches private experience in all dimen- 
sions, it extends its scope and heightens its intensity, and 
it does this with its own characteristic materials and 
under specially favorable conditions. In the case of the 
appreciator, the aesthetic character of his experience is 
the result of the attitude which he takes towards the art 
object or artistic production: he assumes the role of 
observer and not of doer. His interest is in the character 
of what he experiences in the presence of the art object, 
not in what he can do with it. As regards the art object 
or artistic production, the effect it has on the appreciator 
is due to its unique kind of reality, not to its unreality or 
some kind of specious reality, as some theorists would 
have us believe. It is due to the fact that the artist se- 
lected and isolated his subject-matter and distilled and 
purified his own personal experience of it. It does not 
matter whether the artist "expresses" in his work what 
he actually saw and his response to this or if it is wholly 
the creation of his imagination. The special genius of 
the artist, the characteristics of his media, the isolation 
of the artistic production, and the attitude of the appre- 
ciator all help to create and sustain the unique situation 
in which alone genuine aesthetic communication be- 
tween artist and appreciator can take special place. 

Both appreciator and artist are therefore justified in 
resenting interference with this freedom of communica- 
tion. Restraints upon creation and appreciation are in- 
trusions upon the life of privacy. It cannot be denied that 
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artists, and sometimes hangers-on with ulterior motives, 
have occasionally abused this freedom and, innocently or 
with malice aforethought, have created moral risks which 
society could not safely ignore. The complex nature of 
society the presence of children in it, for example 
makes some limitation of freedom necessary, even in the 
realm of art. The mature individual, however, ought to 
be allowed to discover these risks for himself and to work 
out his own protection against them. For him, it is better 
to have freedom with a little danger than perfect safety 
at the cost of impoverishment of artistic experience. The 
fact is that he is likely to be much more in need of pro- 
tection from opinionated and selfishly motivated censors 
than from "dangerous" artists. 

In the last analysis, however, it is the individual him- 
self who is the most important guarantor and protector 
of his own freedom to enjoy art. In most cases, individ- 
uals create their own limitations. The quality and ex- 
tent of appreciation in the mature individual are, to be 
sure, in part predetermined by his native capacities: and 
there are definite limits to what he can do about these. 
Given at least a moderate capacity to enjoy art, respec- 
table education, and favorable environment however, the 
extent and quality of appreciation of art will depend 
upon the extent to which the individual has taken ad- 
vantage of his opportunities for self-education. Once his 
formal education is behind him and he is directing his 
own life, the individual must himself keep open the doors 
to this wonderful second world of experience so that he 
can enter and explore it when he finds time for it. 

Once he has entered it, he should feel free to enjoy it. 
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To be able to do this, he must keep his senses alert, pos- 
sibly even more so than in real life. Let him leave his 
practical commitments and his prejudices behind. He 
should seek competent guides to help him chart his 
general course, to be sure, but he must not let them de- 
cide what he shall see and hear. Let him proceed to 
develop his own tastes, having made sure that he is not 
doing this in a partial vacuum. Let him not be afraid 
to enjoy wholeheartedly what pleases him and to turn 
aside from what clearly does not. He will meet teachers 
and professors and preachers, and even artists, who will 
try to influence him to accept their own personal inter- 
pretation of the books he reads and the pictures he sees 
and the music he hears. There will even be some learned 
theorists, for the most part lookers-on, who will warn him 
that it is not entirely normal to seek enjoyment and re- 
laxation in art: they will mention the term "escape litera- 
ture," hint at unhealthy psychological undercurrents 
and, in fact, seem to turn the whole world of art into a 
mental hospital. Let him also not be tempted by people 
who offer to have his experiences for him and give him an 
expert "professional" report on them to boot: book re- 
viewers, people who "talk about talk" before ladies clubs 
and organized searchers after culture, all those "bright" 
people on the periphery of the world of art who would 
transform art-experience into a traffic in second-hand 
goods. Instead of all this, let him keep his head clear and 
his heart pure and insist on having his own experiences. 
After that, he can if he chooses compare notes with others 
or see what competent critics have to say about the things 
he has seen and heard and read. 
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If in the course of his life, possibly as a consequence of 
the broadening and deepening of his appreciation, there 
has arisen within him an urge to do some creative work 
on his own, and he has indulged it, so much the better. 
Why should not even the bungling amateur with "only 
one talent" be free to express himself through the medi- 
um of art? He does not need to be ashamed of his work, 
no matter how amateurish; as a matter of fact, he does 
not need to show it to anybody. The most important 
reward of amateur as of professional creative work is in 
the doing not in the exhibiting, in the pleasure we give 
ourselves not in the pleasure we give others. 

It is doubtful if there is any purer and more satisfying 
pleasure in life than in making something with our hands. 
In the realm of art it is much more than this: we make 
something with our minds, with our imaginations. In 
the case of writing and composing, even the materials 
which we use, the words and the sounds, come out of 
our minds. It is an out-going activity and effects an ex- 
pansion of our personalities. Nor should we forget the 
by-products of creative work and the part they play, 
though it may be unconsciously, in enriching our artistic 
experiences. The attempt to produce art, even when it 
is partially or wholly a failure, broadens our understand- 
ing of the character of a work of art by giving us a clue 
to how it is produced. Moreover, since the amateur artist 
experiences at least something of the inward struggle of 
the genius to express his inner vision in his materials, he 
will develop a modest feeling of kinship with the great 
artists. He will feel as if he has rubbed elbows with 
geniuses and can now find new meanings in their works. 
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If the individual has diligently attended to these mat- 
ters he will, when he has reached middle age, have ac- 
cumulated still another kind of private resource upon 
which he can draw for the rest of his life. For the capacity 
to find pleasure and relaxation in the appreciation and 
practice of art, certainly in the appreciation of it, does 
not diminish but rather increases with use. Even in old 
age these resources will be available to him; as long as 
he can see he can read, and as long as he can hear he can 
listen to music. It is difficult to measure the impoverish- 
ment of him to whom the world is a closed book, whose 
ear is deaf to music and whose eye is blind to the glories 
of painting and sculpture and architecture. Instead of 
riches on which he can draw when he wishes, he faces 
poverty and boredom. And at the end of life, if he has 
any sensitivity at all, he will, to paraphrase Thoreau, re- 
gret that he was not up to the occasion which life is. He 
will be sorry "to remember that he was there but noticed 
nothing remarkable not so much as a prince in dis- 
guise; lived in the golden age a hired man; visited 
Olympus but fell asleep after dinner and did not hear 
the conversation of the gods/' 



SIX 



If everyone swept in front of his house, the whole town 
would be clean. 

Polish Proverb 



AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE WORLD IN WHICH WE LIVE, A 

vision of the good life, serenity of spirit, and appreciation 
and practice of the arts, these then are the objectives of 
education for privacy. A philosophy of life, no matter 
how simple, will help the individual to orient himself 
intellectually in the world in which he lives. Though he 
cannot expect to emulate the professional philosophers, 
with the help of their reflections and on the evidence of 
his own experience he should be able to reach some 
general conclusions which will bring a reasonable degree 
of order into the variety and complexity and confusion 
of the cosmos. He will then know what to think about 
the world as a whole and learn how to react to what hap- 
pens there, both in and outside of himself. A vision of 
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the good life, though he will know that it is an ideal 
which is only partially realizable, will identify for him 
the moral values which he ought day by day to try to 
realize in his conduct. To be sure, he will become neither 
a Christian saint nor a Stoic sage; but if he sincerely com- 
mits himself to these values, he will remain on fairly good 
terms with his conscience and be able to live in decency 
and dignity with his fellowmen. If over the years he has 
come to understand the part which his emotions play in 
his private experience and his public behavior and has 
learned to control or outwit them, he will have mastered 
one of the most difficult and valuable lessons of life. 
Equanimity of spirit will serve as a shield against "the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 1 ' Thus armed 
he will be able to keep his psyche on even keel and im- 
prove his chances for a calm and contented life. Finally, 
if he has kept his heart and mind open to the beauty of 
the world, to the works of nature as well as of man, he 
will have developed sources of enjoyment and relaxation 
for his leisure hours more rewarding and dependable 
than any others that life offers. In the treasurehouse of 
the arts he will have shared the private thoughts and 
feelings of geniuses and extended and intensified his own 
experience far beyond his everyday world. These are the 
private resources which the individual must accumulate 
if he is to enjoy the gift of life and escape, or learn to 
endure, the predicaments which existence imposes upon 
him. 

These resources of the spirit must be developed before 
there is need for them, however. They are like savings: 
when they are needed, it is too late to think about ac- 
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cumulating them. Sooner or later the time will come 
when the individual faces the world alone, and that 
moment may overwhelm him if he has no resources with- 
in himself. And there is no substitute for them. The 
distractions of the outside world help but little and be- 
tray us when we least expect it. Life's loneliest moments 
are sometimes experienced in the midst of the greatest 
crowds and the most elaborate entertainments. We 
cannot escape from ourselves. Physical possessions can- 
not take the place of spiritual riches. Without these 
private resources, the individual has nothing to turn to 
when disappointment, frustration, and misfortune be- 
come his lot. With them to call upon, he is always a 
rich man and can exclaim with Thoreau: "Oh, how I 
laugh when I think of my vague, indefinite riches! No 
run on the bank can drain them, for my wealth is enjoy- 
ment not possession." 

Because these resources are qualities of heart and mind 
and thus wholly private possessions, the individual must 
for the most part develop them for himself. He cannot 
buy or borrow them or acquire them as gifts. It is true 
that his potentialities for self-education are to some ex- 
tent predetermined by his inborn mental and physical 
characteristics. It is true that he cannot hope to escape 
the influence of parents and people generally or the im- 
pact of events and the pressure of circumstances. Nor 
can he escape the influences of his formal education. It 
may well be that he will always have reason to be thank- 
ful for what he learned in school and college. Good as 
it may have been, his formal education is certain to have 
been for the most part theoretical in nature; the art of 
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applying this knowledge he will have had to learn for 
himself. But this formal education may also have pro- 
duced effects which he will need to overcome or neutral- 
ize rather than build on as a foundation. For this reason 
every man must keep a watchful eye on himself and 
regularly take stock of the state of his private resources. 
He must develop the habit of looking at himself objec- 
tively, of mentally picking himself up by the ears so to 
speak, and determining what is going on inside of him. 
If he does not know himself, he cannot improve himself. 
If he does not take charge of his own education, his per- 
sonality will be a product of accidental inheritance and 
environmental influences. He will be a creature of cir- 
cumstance. 

But what kind of person should he try to educate him- 
self to be? What should be the grand objective of edu- 
cation for privacy? Valuable as this might be, the 
cultivation of each of the four private resources sepa- 
rately is not the ultimate goal of self-education. This 
kind of education would certainly not produce a "per- 
sonality." The fact is that a man could not keep these 
phases of his education completely separate if he tried, 
His intellectual commitments, his emotional disposition, 
his moral convictions, his imaginative life, and his be- 
havior patterns in combination constitute and reflect his 
personality. Our thoughts and feelings and actions arouse 
and stimulate and strengthen and weaken one another; 
often they confuse one another and not infrequently 
they work at cross purposes. To discover and learn to 
regulate these interactions is the most important objec- 
tive of education for privacy. 
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If such, regulation is to be orderly and consistent and 
not merely impulsive and opportunistic, the individual 
who is trying to educate himself must have in mind a 
fairly clear conception of the kind of person he would 
like to be. In selecting the guiding objective of his self- 
education, he will have several ideal models to choose 
from. Although every individual is in some respects 
different from every other, it is possible to identify theo- 
retically certain general kinds of personalities. Each of 
these classes of imaginary people represents a dominating 
psychological attitude towards life and a habitual way of 
reacting to inward and outward stimuli which is the 
natural product of this attitude. Some of these attitudes 
and ways of reacting have a strong appeal; others are of 
such a character that no normal person would deliber- 
ately choose to develop them. 

Few persons, for example, would wish to emulate the 
escapist and turn their backs on the adventure of living, 
isolate themselves from people and things, and deliber- 
ately shut themselves up in their own minds as the hermit 
does in his cell. That there are times when a man does 
well to withdraw from physical situations and social 
crises which are disorganizing but about which he can 
do nothing is only good sense. As has already been 
pointed out, it is also an essential requirement of self- 
education that the individual occasionally withdraw into 
himself in order to take inventory of the progress he is 
making; to learn to do this is in fact one of the objectives 
of education for privacy. But escapism as a day-by-day 
discipline is a negative objective: to practice it is to re- 
move the occasion for the most important part of our 
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education, namely to learn to live in the world into 
which we are born. The escapist is really a tremendous 
egoist, for he declares himself sufficient unto himself. 
He is content with what he has already seen of the world; 
henceforth he can live on what is in his own mind. That 
old people should take this attitude is natural, and in- 
deed inevitable, for their lives are virtually over and they 
have nothing much left to do but live on their memories. 
But to withdraw from life in mid-career is to surrender 
the battle before it has been fought. 

The defeatist attitude towards life is even less reason- 
able and less to be admired when it is assumed by young 
people, as seems to be the case with that segment of them 
who have currently come to be known as the "beat 
generation/' Rather than lifting as much as a finger to 
make things better they seem to prefer to wallow in en- 
ervating thoughts and destructive emotions. Instead of 
actively and hopefully preparing themselves for partici- 
pation in life, they assume the role of pessimistic and 
cynical observers. They discount the future before they 
have made any investment in the present. They pretend 
a wealth of experience and a breadth and depth of re- 
flection which many a seasoned philosopher would be 
glad to possess. They indeed "mistake their private 
dream for the core of the universe/ 1 Some of this defeat- 
ism is doubtless a form of youthful extremism and ex- 
hibitionism and the fashion of the day, and should 
doubtless not be taken too seriously. However, even as 
a transient phenomenon it gives cause for uneasiness, for 
attitudes such as this may be early symptoms of demorali- 
zation and decadence. 
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The complete opposite of the defeatist attitude, that 
of the irrepressible optimist, is equally unacceptable. It 
is true that the optimist undoubtedly ' 'feels better " than 
the defeatist and that, generally speaking, this is an envi- 
able state of being. It is certainly to be preferred to the 
state of anxiety with which the existentialist and the "beat 
generation' 1 are afflicted. However, sometimes this com- 
plete satisfaction with oneself, one's fellowmen, and one's 
environment, and the accompanying cheerful acceptance 
of everything that happens in the world are evidence of 
nothing more than obtuseness and insensitivity. Some 
people are born this way and are almost congenitally im- 
mune to influences which ought to disturb or even de- 
stroy their cheerfulness. In the case of others it is a 
cultivated attitude, having its emotional roots in a native 
or acquired timidity or a positive fear of the unpleasant 
and painful things in life which generate a determination 
systematically to ignore them. Sometimes this attitude 
is the end product of considerable serious reflection on 
the nature of the world and of man and the relation be- 
tween them. Some people are able to convince them- 
selves that evil and misfortune, and even physical pain, 
are minor and unimportant accidents of life and should 
be ignored, or that they are the products of subjective 
weaknesses of which the mind can and should cure itself. 
Whatever the character of the rationalization, it cannot 
be denied that by this means many people attain a peace 
of mind and emotional balance and cheerfulness which 
may well be envied. In this respect at least, such people 
are object-lessons in self-education. 

The majority of people fall somewhere in the wide 
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range between the two extremes of the optimist and the 
pessimist. The more thoughtful and sensitive the indi- 
vidual, the more unreasonable and the more difficult 
does he find it to be consistently cheerful or consistently 
unhappy about what goes on inside of him and in the 
world outside. His life is devoid of neither pleasure nor 
pain but a mixture of both. His problem is therefore 
that of measuring the causes and significance of his ex- 
periences of each and ultimately developing some in- 
clusive interpretation of life on the basis of these evalu- 
ations. His attitude towards life will be a faithful re- 
flection of life itself, not merely of his own disposition 
or his own adventures. It will be an accomplishment in 
adaptation worthy of a rational being. 

What are the special characteristics of such a "rational 
attitude" to the realities of existence? To begin with, it 
will constitute an adaptation of the whole person to all 
of life. Considered from the standpoint of the inner life 
of the individual, it will involve a successful integration 
of thought, feeling, and action. The achievement of a 
purely intellectual interpretation of the world may 
satisfy the reason and thus be a theoretical success, but 
if it is nothing more than that it is not likely to be of 
much use in the solution of the practical problems of 
everyday life. It may be a victory of mind over matter, 
but it will be a hollow victory, for it represents with- 
drawal from life to a safe vantage point rather than suc- 
cessful adjustment to it. 

An interpretation of existence which is based solely on 
emotion will be equally unsatisfactory. It will be only a 
report on how the individual "feels about things." No 
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matter how accurate and complete it may be, it will rep- 
resent nothing more than an ordering and adjustment of 
emotional experiences. It will lack the most important 
constituent of a rational interpretation of life, namely, 
the critical analysis and evaluation of experience and be- 
havior in the light of other requirements of successful 
adaptation. The subject will know how he feels but not 
how he ought to feel. He will have achieved only emo- 
tional guidance of his actions. He will always do what 
he feels like doing, not what rational judgment or prac- 
tical considerations tell him he ought to do. 

A life ruled entirely by practical considerations, that 
is, by the policy of adapting means to ends in the life of 
action, likewise could hardly be accepted as an ideal of 
human adaptation. This is approximately what happens 
in the case of animals. In their case, behavior seems to 
adjust itself more or less automatically to the practical 
needs of the moment. Action responses are either in- 
stinctive or are controlled by stimulus-response habits 
acquired under the pressure of the environment. The 
animal does not have the assistance of rational reflection 
and judgment in adapting himself to the world. In the 
case of human beings, however, adaptation of action to 
practical needs presupposes not merely a conscious choice 
of means but what is equally important, and peculiarly 
human, a conscious choice of ends. The behavior pat- 
terns of a human life ideally should constitute an organ- 
ized way of living, developed in the course of life under 
the direction of the reason. A rationally organized life 
presupposes an integrated personality in which the re- 
spective claims of body and heart and mind have been 
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evaluated and mutually adjusted in terms of consciously 
chosen basic values. The systematic realization of these 
values has become the guiding purpose of life, and the 
individual's attitude towards existence is the composite 
reflection of his successes and failures in this enterprise. 

The first step in the conscious organization of life is 
obviously the discovery of what life has to offer. A design 
for living must be realizable; it must be practical in the 
sense that it is based on the realities of life. If his nature 
and his experience lead him to believe in the existence 
of cosmic forces or personalities, very well and good; 
but let him begin with the immediate realities. Since 
there are two parties involved in the business of adapta- 
tion, the individual and the world outside of him, he 
must begin by learning all he can about himself and 
about other people and about everything in the common 
environment. He must acquire as much knowledge as 
possible about everything with which he must establish 
relations. Before he can establish and maintain satis- 
factory relations between himself and the world he must 
know what he personally wants from life and how much 
of this other people and the external world are likely to 
let him have. Without this knowledge, he cannot learn 
how to adapt himself to the world. Given this knowl- 
edge, he will know what private resources he is going to 
need and be able to proceed with his self-education. 

In the process of acquiring an understanding of him- 
self and the world he must be both passive and active, 
and be each at the right time. He must keep his mind 
open to impressions, for if he does not he will likely sub- 
stitute his own prejudices and fancies for the lessons of 
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experience. If he tries to impose his own private mean- 
ings on the world he will be sure to waste time and energy 
trying to change what he is powerless to change; he may 
suffer disappointment and frustration, become discour- 
aged and bitter and cynical. Indeed he may end by 
completely disorganizing himself. Since the world will 
remain unchanged, all that he will have accomplished 
is to change himself for the worse. It is only too true that 
there are individuals for whom life is so cruel and ex- 
perience so tragic that in their cases it is heartless to talk 
about adaptation and self-education. But it is certainly 
not good sense to make disappointment and frustration 
inevitable by cultivating illusions about the world and 
basing false expectations upon them. 

Moreover, for most people life is a fairly equitable 
mixture of happiness and sorrow, all things considered, 
and quite endurable. What is required is to develop a 
sense of proportion so that the good and the bad can be 
weighed against one another and sound judgment and 
emotional equilibrium maintained. In the case of most 
people it is not tragedy which disorganizes the person- 
ality but the accumulated impact of the minor stresses 
and strains of everyday life. Because they have never in- 
quired into the causes of their troubles they have never 
learned to distinguish between what can and what can- 
not be escaped. Since they have never critically examined 
the appropriateness of their emotional reactions to these 
irritations, they have never discovered that some are ex- 
aggerated and some wholly unjustified and useless. Not 
having the necessary knowledge, they have not been able 
to establish the proper controls. 
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If a person's efforts to educate himself in adaptation 
are based upon adequate knowledge of himself and of 
the external world and if he faithfully practices the self- 
discipline which is indicated, he will play the kind of 
role in the development of his personality and in the 
direction of his life which may be expected of a rational 
human being. He will have acquired stability and will 
not be thrown off balance by the unexpected. In the 
midst of confusion in the outside world he will be able 
to maintain order in his private life. He will be upset 
by great human misfortunes, by wars and revolutions and 
social tragedies probably much more so than many of 
his neighbours but he will hold steadfastly to the values 
to which he is personally committed and continue to 
work towards their realization. When tragedy strikes him 
personally and deprives him of what he values most, he 
will suffer as do other men, but his understanding of 
life and the control which he has established over his 
emotions will enable him to recover sooner from his loss. 
This is the time when he will call upon his private re- 
sources for help and support. 

Conscious and disciplined adaptation is that which is 
based upon self-knowledge and knowledge of the world, 
in which emotional reactions are measured and controlled 
by intelligence, and in which overt and covert behavior 
is systematically directed to the realization of basic values. 
Since the personality which will be developed in the 
course of such adaptation will be the joint product of 
experience and nature, it will obviously not be the 
product of a theoretical formula. The mature and fully 
formed individual will be neither in every respect the 
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forced product of the physical environment and human 
society nor in every respect the "natural" product of sub- 
jective mechanisms. He will be neither a complete ec- 
centric nor a complete conformist. Although the indi- 
vidual will live his own private life and keep those things 
from the world which it has no business to know, he will 
not be a pretender or poseur in order to conceal his real 
nature from his fellowmen. He will devise whatever 
measures are necessary to protect his privacy, but he will 
also strive to be a cooperative member of society. 

All this implies that a person has a clear conception 
of what kind of individual he wishes to be. This is not 
to imply that a man can make anything out of himself 
that he desires. On the contrary, though he can to some 
extent modify and direct the formative power of his in- 
born characteristics, he cannot get rid of them. It is clear 
that he is not free to select the external influences to 
which he is going to be exposed. A man can choose 
someone as a model but he cannot make himself into 
that somebody, no matter how hard he tries. Moreover, 
even if he has made a careful study of himself and has 
chosen what seems to be a realistic goal as the objective 
of his efforts at self-education and has made all con- 
ceivable allowance for indifferent and unfriendly fate, 
his conception of the personality which he wants to be- 
come will always remain an ideal. Realization and calm 
acceptance of this are themselves elements in his self- 
education. To recognize one's limitations and learn to 
live with them is in fact an essential part of adaptation. 
Failure to learn this, on the other hand, constitutes 
failure in one important area of education for privacy. 
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If a person is reasonably successful in these efforts at 
self-education he will in the process develop certain 
qualities of heart and mind which will do much to make 
life more enjoyable in its good moments and more en- 
durable in its bad. First of all, he will develop a lively 
and expansive curiosity about what goes on in the world 
about him. He will be as attentive as a spectator at a play 
so as not to miss any clues to the action. Since life must 
be lived as well as observed, he will also extend the di- 
mensions of his concrete experience. He may thus escape 
becoming a pedant and a prig and condemning some of 
the good things in life on purely theoretical grounds. 
Some people are afraid to enjoy the material pleasures 
of life simply because they are material: they have ac- 
quired the notion that there is something discreditable 
about indulging the needs and interests of the body, even 
in moderation. Samuel Johnson, who was certainly not 
of this persuasion, once remarked to Boswell that in his 
opinion "he who does not mind his belly will hardly mind 
anything else/' No doubt the famous doctor was ex- 
aggerating for conversational reasons, as he so often did; 
but his criticism of people who categorically condemn 
the simple pleasures of life was certainly good sense. 
Keeping the demands of the body under control and ob- 
serving a happy medium in indulgence would seem to be 
a more rational policy than categorical condemnation 
and fanatical abstinence. 

Knowledge of oneself and of others acquired in the 
process of self-education should result in the development 
of another important personality trait, namely tolerance. 
An intimate acquaintance with one's own nature and the 
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sobering effect of trying to change it and to keep control 
of one's own actions and reactions ought to broaden and 
deepen our understanding of the weaknesses and failures 
of other people. Thomas a Kempis pointed the moral 
almost five hundred years ago when he said, "Be not 
angry that you cannot make others as you wish them to 
be, since you cannot make yourself as you wish to be." 
Tolerance is both a public and a private virtue: it not 
only makes the individual a more comfortable person to 
live with but it makes it easier for him to live with him- 
self. It induces us to temper our judgments, restrain our 
feelings, and behave more considerately. Genuine tol- 
erance is not indifference or insensitivity; on the contrary 
it is based upon the understanding and acceptance of the 
realities of existence. It is a product of intelligence, not 
ignorance. The tolerant person is fair-minded: he does 
not expect more of other people than he does of himself, 
often not as much. This is the reason why this virtue 
contributes so much to the peace and order and stability 
of human society. Though it will have this outward 
effect even when it is selfish and calculated, much of the 
good effect on the tolerant person himself will be lost if 
it is not motivated by sympathy and good will. 

A companion virtue of tolerance is a sense of humor. 
These two virtues support one another. We do not laugh 
at people and things and events which we cannot tolerate; 
if they are tolerable we can at least smile at them. The 
laugher is a person who is on reasonably good terms with 
the world. Sometimes the discovery that something is 
tolerable is a by-product of laughing at it. If a man is 
born without a sense of humor, nature has indeed played 
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him false, for the ability to be amused by things indicates 
that a person is able to look objectively at what is going 
on about him. The laugher is always an observer: the 
joke is always on someone else. That is why, as a philoso- 
pher once suggested, it is occasionally a good thing to 
look at life as if one were standing before a cage of 
monkeys, and even, it might be added, now and then to 
imagine oneself to be a member of the troupe. For 
learning to laugh at oneself, as well as at many things 
in the outside world, is a part of self-education. 

Laughter, when it is understanding and not merely an 
impulsive response to the ridiculous and incongruous, 
presupposes intelligent evaluation. A person laughs be- 
cause he sees the point of a joke. A humorist with philo- 
sophical tendencies, having put all the amusing things in 
life together and discerned the synthetic point, might 
even be able to laugh at the cosmos. If laughter is to be 
intelligent it must obviously be discriminating; the reason 
should indicate at what we ought to be amused. Amuse- 
ment is then certain to be less noisy; it may in fact excite 
nothing more than a smile, and sometimes only a wry one. 
The individual with a discriminating and reflective sense 
of humor will develop a pervasive private attitude to- 
wards life, a readiness to smile inwardly at many happen- 
ings. He may develop the habit of keeping the joke of 
life to himself, possibly because he cannot find anyone 
with whom to share it. A native uncultivated sense of 
humor is a safety valve for body and mind; when it has 
been developed under the guidance of the reason, it is a 
private resource on which we can count to enlighten and 
enliven experience, to reconcile us somewhat to the dis- 
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order and unreason in ourselves, in other people, and in 
the world of nature, and not infrequently to help us bear 
at least our minor troubles and misfortunes. 

These are some of the qualities which that individual 
will develop who has carefully attended to his self-edu- 
cation and accumulated the private resources which are 
its products and its rewards. Such a person will be neither 
an optimist nor a pessimist, neither a conformist nor an 
eccentric; it is in fact difficult to find a single term, posi- 
tive or negative, with which to characterize him. Gener- 
ally speaking, he will be an individual who has come to 
satisfactory terms with life, or at least with the best terms 

possible. 

* # # 

Probably the most "human" part of this coming to 
honest terms with the world is the development of sym- 
pathetic understanding of the personalities and experi- 
ences of one's fellowmen and, by implication, of their 
personal problems of adaptation. The most valuable 
social discovery which the individual can make in his 
life is that every human being, like himself, is faced with 
the difficult struggle of adjusting his own particular 
personality to the conditions and circumstances of his 
own world, and that this adjustment is in many respects 
a uniquely personal problem. As a consequence, he 
should develop a deep and lasting respect for individu- 
ality. To demonstrate the wisdom of this is the most 
important social function of intelligence. The knowledge 
that my neighbour, because of his education and his ex- 
perience, may have a different view of life than I do, that 
because of his personality he may have needed to work 
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out a different kind of emotional adjustment, and that 
in consequence of these and other determining factors 
he may have needed to develop other behavior habits 
than I have done ought to make me sympathetic, patient, 
and tolerant. 

The failure to have learned this lesson is the principal 
explanation of the contemporary enthusiasm and pre- 
occupation of so many people with attempts to improve 
other people and of the thousand and one organizations 
which have been established for this purpose. That we 
must be concerned about the troubles of our neighbours 
and try to help them in their difficulties goes without 
saying. But helping people and trying to change them 
are two quite different things. Giving money to some- 
one who needs it is a simple act of charity; even under- 
taking to teach him how to become self-supporting is a 
comparatively simple undertaking and does not involve 
the assumption of serious moral responsibility. But 
when we undertake to tell people what intellectual, 
moral and aesthetic values they should select as the 
guiding objectives of their lives, in short, how they should 
live their lives, then we assume responsibility for much 
of what happens to such people. The fact that the bene- 
ficiaries have voluntarily assigned to a ' leader " the au- 
thority to direct their lives does not relieve the leader of 
this responsibility. 

Before a man is morally justified in undertaking to 
direct the lives o others he must be very sure that he is 
fit to do so. Before he undertakes to educate other people 
he should be sure that he is himself properly educated. 
Education for public service is an essential part of the 
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education of the whole personality, to be sure. But edu- 
cation for privacy is an indispensable prerequisite for 
this and must therefore come first. It is not too much to 
say that the more widespread education for privacy is in 
a society, the less need there will be for leaders and re- 
formers. The more self-education and self-improvement 
among the members of a society the less each individual 
will need to be concerned about the improvement of the 
others. 

That there is always need for leadership in a society is 
obvious enough. But no matter how critical this need, 
this task can be entrusted with safety only to individuals 
who have been successful in properly educating them- 
selves. The blind cannot lead the blind. The safe leader, 
in terms of the elements of education for privacy, is one 
who understands his place in the world and can thus 
envisage the place of his fellowmen; who can morally re- 
spect himself and is therefore entitled to the respect of 
others; who has learned to control his emotions and can 
thus be trusted to exert control over others; who has dis- 
cerned the important values in life and learned how to 
realize them and is therefore a proper example to others 
and competent to advise and direct them. Such a leader 
will also have learned that his way of life is not the only 
way. He will have been conditioned by his own experi- 
ences in self-education to understand that other people 
may well have reached different but acceptable conclu- 
sions about the nature of the world, have been led to 
worship a different God, and have chosen other values 
than he has or different ways of realizing the same ob- 
jectives. Considered from the standpoint of his relations 
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with his fellowmen, his most important discovery will be 
that every individual must to some extent work out his 
own salvation and that no one can do this for him or 
should claim the right to do so. 

It is this profound and universal truth about human 
beings which the hyper-socialminded and especially such 
extreme examples as the fanatic reformer and the politi- 
cal dictator have failed to discover or refused to recog- 
nize. Individuals who are convinced that they are 
competent to prescribe the way to peace and happiness 
for all men are almost invariably great egotists. What- 
ever the psychological explanation may be, these in- 
dividuals are to some degree megalomaniacs, so convinced 
of the lightness of their own ideas and their own pre- 
scription for the improvement of mankind that they 
refuse to permit anyone to differ with them. Sometimes 
their fanaticism will even lead them to claim that they 
speak for God or that they personally have discerned the 
cosmic purpose underlying the universe or that they have 
discovered the laws of history and are therefore author- 
ized to take over the direction of all human affairs. 
Even the fanatic leader who is intent on the side of the 
good is dangerous, for he will stimulate fanaticism in his 
followers, arouse dogmatism and bigotry, and induce op- 
pression and cruelty. When he is on the side of evil, he 
will lead his followers into such excesses of wickedness 
as to shame all humanity, which even the innocent will 
wish to forget as soon as possible. It is nonsense to ascribe 
such excesses to some mysterious social entity such as the 
group mind or the social organism, as some social analysts 
have sought to do. We might as well try to divorce an 
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epidemic from the individuals who are ill. People mis- 
lead one another, just as they infect one another. The 
fanatical leader is potentially as dangerous as the carrier 
of an infectious disease. Moreover, since he spreads his 
infection knowingly and wilfully, he must be held re- 
sponsible for the misery and tragedy which result from it. 

Dogmatism, moral confusion and misdirection, emo- 
tional instability, fanatical advocacy, and arrogant be- 
havior, these are the human weaknesses which the 
wrongly educated leader by precept and example recom- 
mends to his followers and perpetuates in the society in 
which he operates. Although their intentions are of the 
best, many socially-minded people share these faults, 
though in minor degree. They do not seek power or 
glory or profit for themselves, they seek only what they 
conceive to be the good of their fellowmen and the 
improvement of the human race. But their ignorance, 
emotionalism, naivete, and enthusiasm are nonetheless 
dangerous. They induce thousands to accept their 
opinions as sound judgments, to adopt their emotional 
prejudices, to pursue the goals which they extol, and to 
adopt the behavior patterns which they prescribe. 

Leaders, whether good or bad, would not play so im- 
portant a part in the history of mankind were it not for 
the fact that the majority of men are inclined to be fol- 
lowers or are easily induced to be so. The ignorant and 
the passionate, the confused and the indolent, the un- 
fortunate and the underprivileged are by nature or 
circumstance inclined to be follower-minded. They are 
ready to accept assurances of a better life, no matter how 
visionary. They do not realize, and could not well be 
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expected to, that the political, economic, and social re- 
forms which they are being promised could not well be 
realized. If the leader advocates "the right things/' they 
readily assume that he possesses expert knowledge and 
practical competence; they are not concerned about his 
personal motives, or about his moral character. Self- 
appointed reformers often receive support from people 
who are quite satisfied with their own lot but who are 
troubled about the less fortunate. Even the most fanatic 
leaders sometimes win the favor of romantic idealists 
who are so impressed with their apparent humanitarian 
motives that they are blind to, or willing to make al- 
lowances for, brutal and oppressive methods which they 
would uncompromisingly condemn in leaders with whose 
views they disagree. The follower-minded have a ten- 
dency to slough off personal responsibilities easily and 
to leave all decisions to the leaders to whom they are 
committed. In consequence, they do not trouble them- 
selves about self-education. Since they let their leaders 
do their thinking for them, they do not develop their own 
critical powers; such competence as they have, they allow 
to atrophy. The more appealing the cause, the more 
likely is emotion to take the place of reflection. Although 
the individual feels that he must be true to his moral 
convictions in his personal promotion of "the cause," he 
is willing to allow the leader a certain amount of moral 
leeway. Once he has definitely committed himself, he is 
naturally inclined to feel that he should not always be 
allowing his own opinions and feelings to disturb his 
loyalty. The follower usually does more than commit 
himself intellectually and emotionally: he also engages to 
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support a specific course of action. In doing so he must 
necessarily resign some of his personal freedom. The 
more he becomes committed to the promotion of a cause, 
the more individual rights he is likely to have to resign. 

All of these tendencies represent limitations and con- 
straints upon the private life of the individual. This fact 
as such is not particularly disturbing, for each one of us 
must submit to some of this. It is in fact a necessary and 
useful part of adaptation to life. What is wrong with this 
kind of adaptation in the case of the typical follower 
mentality is that it is too much a purely negative process; 
for it is accomplished at the expense of positive self-de- 
velopment. At least in the area of his commitments, the 
individual stops thinking for himself, attaches his emo- 
tions to predetermined official objects and interests, 
allows other individuals to make decisions for him, and 
in general lives according to a prescribed program. If 
commitment to a cause puts a stop to self-education, as it 
so often does, it is likely to result in the deterioration, if 
not demoralization, of the private personality. In a so- 
ciety constituted of a majority of people xvho have com- 
mitted themselves without reservation to their leaders or 
their organizations, artificial limits are set to human ex- 
perience, minds are closed to the consideration of other 
and possibly better ways of life, and growth in theoretical 
and practical wisdom is prevented. This is as true in 
political and economic and social life as it is in science 
and engineering. 

This kind of stagnation of the private personality with 
attendant loss of independence of thought and action is 
of course exactly what dictators and authoritarian insti- 
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tutions wish to bring about; for their existence and se- 
curity depend upon this. It is, however, destructive of the 
good health of democratic societies. Democracy is in 
essence a form of social organization designed to provide 
continuous opportunity and ready means for social 
change, and thus for social improvement. It provides an 
easy way, though by no means automatic, for an insti- 
tution to adapt itself to the needs of its members and the 
conditions under which they must live. By implication, 
democracy is designed to provide a hospitable environ- 
ment for a great diversity of personalities and institu- 
tions. It must therefore protect freedom of criticism and 
of advocacy of old and new ways of life. It is a postulate 
of the democratic way of life that every individual is en- 
titled to have as much opportunity and freedom to work 
out his personal adaptation to life as is compatible with 
the maintenance of the same opportunity and freedom 
to all other individuals. This is the democratic principle 
of the dignity of the individual. 

This principle has a corollary, however, without the 
support of which the assumption of the moral dignity of 
the individual and the assurance of his freedom are little 
more than romantic notions. This is the postulate of the 
moral responsibility of the individual. Social institutions 
in a democratic society are the means by which the indi- 
vidual members undertake to work out the mutual ad- 
justments which are necessary to the protection of 
individual freedom. If there is no individual responsi- 
bility, all social controls must necessarily be police 
actions. Unfortunately, individuals do not seem to be 
born with a sense of moral responsibility; they are cer- 
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tainly not born with foreknowledge of the extent to which 
they must adjust themselves to their fellowmen and of 
the means by which this is to be accomplished. To in- 
struct and train the individual in this adjustment is the 
moral purpose of education. In this process self-education 
plays an important part. If the individual does not edu- 
cate himself, society will have to do it for him. Indi- 
viduals who are incapable of self-education must neces- 
sarily become the wards of the state. Public education 
and self-education together and interacting must make 
the individual worthy of having his dignity recognized. 
Self-education, or education for privacy, is thus a con- 
tribution to the welfare of society as well as to the welfare 
of the individual. It is preparation for living on good 
terms with our neighbours as well as with ourselves, for 
the conduct of our private affairs as well as for partici- 
pation in the life of a democratic society. The indi- 
vidual who has achieved success in the education of 
himself can help to educate others, at least by example. 
And this is not so little, for a common man who has suc- 
cessfully organized his life morally is sometimes a more 
effective educative force than a spectacular leader or 
learned authority who has not. An emotionally stable 
individual will restrain groups of his fellows from indul- 
gence in emotional excesses. The person who has private 
resources on which he calls in his leisure time is an 
object-lesson in the pursuit of happiness to restless, dis- 
contented, and frivolous people. Such qualities of per- 
sonality as understanding, tolerance, and a sense of humor 
become public virtues when they are manifested by the 
individual in his daily relations with his fellowmen. 
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The attainment of an understanding of the world, of 
a good conscience, of equanimity and serenity, of the 
capacity to enjoy leisure hours profitably and of the re- 
sultant private and public benefits these constitute the 
grand objective of education for privacy. They are the 
contributions which self-education can make to the 
adaptation of the individual to the conditions and events 
of his life. These objectives, like those of public edu- 
cation, of course represent an ideal. Self-education can 
no more be completely successful than public education. 
Perfection in adaptation may be a possibility in the case 
of machines but not in the case of human beings. Educa- 
tion is a continuous process and must always be to some 
extent experimental if it is to perform its function. It is 
in fact one of the purposes of education to teach the stu- 
dent how to adapt the process of self-education to the 
changing needs and demands of his experience. 

It is true that in some respects self-education is a much 
less complex process than public education. The indi- 
vidual has only one pupil to deal with, one with whom 
he is intimately acquainted, and who is always under his 
thumb. But these advantages are offset by some dis- 
advantages. There is the troublesome and confusing 
complication that teacher and pupil are one and the same 
person. Moreover, self-education does not proceed in a 
physical or social vacuum. In addition to the resistance 
which comes from the pupil, there is the interference 
which comes from the environment and from other 
people, sometimes from other teachers. Some of the lat- 
ter are woefully ignorant of personal educational needs 
or have different ideas as to how they should be met. 
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Finally, in addition to the fact that there are limits to 
the extent to which a person can change himself, there 
is the complication that sometimes the individual is for 
commendable reasons unwilling to do so. When such a 
situation develops, it is not a matter of accommodation 
to external pressures but of resistance or of withdrawal 
from life, and of protection against its demands. 

It is no wonder that poets and novelists and philoso- 
phers and theologians so often represent human life as 
a dramatic struggle, a struggle on the one hand between 
conflicting and competing forces within the individual 
himself and, on the other hand, between his personal 
needs and desires and indifferent or unfriendly powers 
in the external world. The more willful the individual, 
the more likely he is to be disappointed in his expectation 
and demands of life; the more sensitive, the more often 
and deeply he is bound to be hurt; the more unfortunate, 
the more difficult he will find it to reconcile himself to 
his destiny. Because of these differences in personality, 
in conditions under which human beings live, and in the 
things which happen to them in the course of their lives, 
each struggle is in some respects a unique as well as a 
private one. These variables also account, at least in 
part, for the variety of forces God, nature, evolution, 
society on which human beings rely or call for aid and 
comfort in the struggle with themselves, their fellow- 
men, and the forces of external nature. 

To the observer, the final results of the struggles of 
his fellowmen with life seem to range from defeat to 
victory, though it is questionable if in any particular 
case an outsider's judgment can be accurate. No one can 
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look into the mind and heart of a fellowman to deter- 
mine what evaluation the individual himself has made of 
his struggle with himself and the world. It is true that 
sometimes it seems as if a man has been completely de- 
feated, as in the case of the person who takes his own life 
for the self-confessed reason that it was no longer en- 
durable. Occasionally a famous man dies at the climax 
of his greatness and is assumed by his contemporaries, 
and later by historians, to have gained a complete victory 
over life and, in the case of a great thinker or creative 
artist, over death as well. But it is very well possible that 
the great man or woman may have kept carefully hidden 
from his contemporaries his private failures and the un- 
happiness and discontent which these have caused him. 
The world has known more than one religious leader 
who has had persistent doubts about his own salvation. 
A public hero is not always a hero in his own eyes. 

But even if we accept the reality of an occasional com- 
plete victory or complete defeat in the struggle of life, 
it is obvious that the occurrence of either is an exception. 
For practically all human beings life is a confused and 
somewhat disorderly mixture of a few moments of victory 
and defeat and a countless number of prosaic routine ex- 
periences. Generally speaking, life is not an orderly 
progress towards either ultimate victory or defeat; viewed 
in terms of this metaphor it can best be described as a 
constant struggle to maintain a truce with life. Because 
of the characters and behavior habits of the parties con- 
cerned, namely, the individual, his fellowmen, and the 
physical world, the terms of this truce constantly need to 
be changed. What is fortunate for its maintenance is the 
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important fact that man desires above all things to con- 
tinue to live and is therefore willing to go to the limit 
of his endurance in order that he may continue to ex- 
perience it. 

The nature of the contributions which the individual 
must make to it have been eloquently summarized by the 
Flemish writer, Maurice Roelants, in the autobiographi- 
cal volume, Gebed om een goed einde (Prayer For A 
Good Ending): "I wished always to be on good terms 
with life. I would love perfection and suffer imperfec- 
tion, if necessary without illusions. I would walk past 
cloisters and barracks, past the most blatant and vulgar 
carnivals, suffer all the confusion and absurdity of the 
world and wait patiently until the good order and good 
sense and the love and mercy of normal life would be re- 
stored. I would accept my own passions and weaknesses, 
within reasonable limits and without the torments of 
selfreproach. I would with humility acknowledge that 
the relations between man and man are for the most part 
determined by human weaknesses. I would grant that 
there are thus reasons enough for insisting that men 
make one another miserable and bedevil one another 
with hatred and envy, but I believe that there neverthe- 
less are times when the slate should be wiped clean and 
the lame and the blind brought together and friend and 
enemy induced to clasp hands. I would continue always 
to indulge my native love of wind and water, of ships 
and wagons, of travel and adventure, of all the good gifts 
of the earth, and of the boundless variety of the activities 
of my fellowmen." 

The author of this statement, as must every individual 
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who has reflected on the problem of existence, has made 
the important discovery that this truce with life is a de- 
cidedly one-sided arrangement. For it is the individual 
himself who must make the principal concessions and 
the most intense and systematic efforts to maintain it. It 
is true that other human beings, individually and organ- 
ized into institutions of various kinds, are sometimes 
very helpful; but they are much more likely to be in- 
different, and especially so towards one's strictly personal 
troubles. And often they are definitely hostile. The 
religious-minded may feel certain that God is on their 
side; but they also know that the devil, or the evil princi- 
ple in the universe which he symbolizes, can be counted 
on as inimical. Although we speak of external nature as 
being sometimes friendly or unfriendly, we know that 
this is a figure of speech and that actually nature is 
wholly without motivation or purpose. If a man depends 
upon nature to resolve his conflicts within himself or with 
his fellows he will be sadly disappointed. Since a man 
must live his own life, he must make his own terms with 
life. And he can make no bargain at all unless he is 
willing to accept at least some of the terms with which 
he is presented by nature and his fellowmen. 

It is because the individual must make so great a con- 
tribution that self-education, including education for 
privacy, is so essential to finding and maintaining his 
place in the universe. The less he himself contributes 
to his education, the more the world and the people in 
it will force upon him. If he fails to discover his own 
weaknesses, his fellowmen will point them out to him; 
if he does not himself correct them, he will pay for this 
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in suffering and regret and spiritual disorganization. If 
he does not learn to direct his own life, he will frequently 
be the victim of impulsive forces within himself and of 
external forces which are more likely to be indifferent or 
calculating and selfish than interested in his welfare. If 
on the other hand he attends faithfully to his own educa- 
tion, he will be in charge of his own life, at least to the 
extent that his nature and the circumstances and ex- 
periences of his life permit. Even with the best of will 
and the most sincere efforts, he will not be able to make 
of himself or of his life what he would like. But when 
he comes to the end of life it may be that he has had a 
little of the best of it in the truce. He will at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing that he walked about in the 
world like a rational being, used his reason to try to 
understand himself and his fellowmen and the things 
about him, kept steady control of his emotions, learned 
to accept the good and the bad with calmness and dig- 
nity, kept on good terms with his conscience, and made 
good use of the opportunities and means for relaxation 
and entertainment which the world offered. He will have 
reason to feel that he tried his best to save his own soul 
and meanwhile looked with sympathy and tolerance and 
good will on the efforts of his fellowmen to do the same 
for themselves, and gave a helping hand where he could. 
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